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CELEBRITIES SKETCHED IN 
PASTEL BY R. G. MATHEWS 


VIII.—MISS DAGMAR WIEHE 


ACK to the stage once more, after an absence of 
twe months. 

It occurred to us—being of a naturally modest 
and retiring disposition—that a few words from 
Miss Wiehe’s own pen would be far more interesting 
and appropriate than many words of our own, 
so without more ado... 


Of course, I have a varied collection of Teddy Bears, “ cela va sans 
dire,” and when the craze for these fascinating, cuddlesome things first came 
in, I happened to be ill, and unable to appear for a while in “ The Man 
from Blankley’s.” One day, a terrible commotion was heard outside my 
windows, and on looking out I discovered a very red and unhappy-looking 
Messenger Boy, gingerly holding a large white Teddy Bear adorned with 
a pink bow, and surrounded, I verily believe, by aut the children and nurses 
within the radius of Kensington Gardens. He was the theatre Mascot 
sent to amuse and make me better: and when he had fulfilled his mission, I 
returned him—tfully dressed in Highland costume—to the Green-room, 
where be was tremendously admired. This time, however, out of regard 
for his Messenger Boy’s feelings, he was wrapped up in paper. 

My Theatrical career has been cast in very pleasant places, since I 
had the good fortune to start under Mr. Cyril Maude’s delight{ul manage- 
ment, to continue with Mr. Frederick Harrison, Mr. Charles Hawtrey, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and now with Mr. Tree in bis “ star” production 
of “ The School for Scandal.” To all these friends I owe a debt of gratitude 
for their kindness and tuition. I am very proud and fond of my work ; 
also I consider myself very highly honoured in being sketched by the able 
pencil of Mr. Mathews, to appear in the pages of Tur Inter Magazine, 
which I consider the best in the world—bar none / 


DAGMAR WIEHE. 


The honour is ours, Miss Wiehe. 
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Illustrated by Miss Hilda Dallas 


is WOW strange!” mused Mrs. Stephenson, as_ she 
£3 looked at the clean blotting-pad before her, 
marked with the clear blotting of one letter. 

“I wonder if I could read it?” She had filled 

the inkstand with copying ink by mistake, and 

e] every word was distinct. 
: “ Dear Swottseart,” she spelt out, and gave 
a A ES a little laugh; the name sounded altogether too 
smpossible. ‘She pondered a moment, trying to read the reversed writing, 
then she went over to the mirror and held up the pad. 

Now Mrs. Stephenson was the most honourable, as well as the 
sweetest little woman in Cleveland Square, and would not have dreamt 
of prying into anyone’s correspondence; but this was really a most 
interesting puzzle. 

“Dear Sweetheart,” began the letter, and she read on without a 
single scruple; for though there are many stronger terms of endear- 
ment, “ Dear Sweetheart” discloses the perfection of intimacy, and 
the writing was her husband’s. 

“ Dear Sweetheart,” it ran, “I can’t live without you any longer, 
and there is nothing for it but an elopement. If you trust me, as you 
love me, take a ticket for Folkestone and get into the first reserved 
carriage on the 10 o’<lock train next Thursday—I mean the engaged 
carriage next the engine. I will join you as the train is starting. I 
have found a perfect place in the Ardennes, where we can lie low until 
the nine days’ wonder is over.” 

That was all; no address, no signature. 

The world swam round in a vague sort of way, and Maud Stephenson 
sat down on the nearest chair. 
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Then this was the end of it all. Maud knew that she and her husband 
had been far happier than most married couples; but she also knew 
that, for some months past, she and Bob had been drifting apart. 

“It’s Betty,” she whispered to herself presently ; for, during the 
last three weeks her husband had danced much with Betty, 
and sat out with Betty ; she had seen them walking together 
near the Serpentine, and stumbled on them at Rumpelmeyer’s ; 
moreover, when ‘she had alluded to Betty, her husband had 
changed the subject. (ax 

“Oh, Bob!” she moaned, for she was too miserable to B\ 
be furious. ‘“‘ Haven’t I been good to you, and—and—aren’t 
I as pretty as Betty?” Again she went to the mirror to solve the 
question. 

The mirror showed her a woman who had allowed herself to grow 
rather careless in her dress aid coiffure. 

Then Conscience began to whisper. 

“Have you not let yourself grow slightly dowdy ?” whispered 
Conscience. 

“Yes,” whispered Maud. 

“Have you not neglected your husband for the children ? ” whis- 
pered Conscience. 

“Yes,” whispered Maud. 

** And let him go his way, whilst you went yours ? ” 

“Yes,” sighed Maud. 

“He married a most companionable girl, and he never expected to 
play second fiddle, even to the children,” whispered Conscience softly. 

Maud shook her head. 

“You used to go out with him when he wanted you, and sit with 
him after dinner, and be his chum; now you are always with your 
babies. And 

“ T’ve simply thrown him into Betty’s arms,” sobbed Maud. 

Then Womanhood took up the part—she let Maud sob in the 
sofa cushions for some minutes, before she began. 

“Look in the mirror,” whispered Womanhood. 

Again Maud looked. 

“You may have become somewhat careless, but your beauty is 
still there; you are daintier and more piquant than Betty.” 

She glanced at the reflection, and shook her head sadly; but, 

nevertheless she smartened up her hair. 

“You look nice, even when you cry,’ 
Womanhood. 

Maud gave a tiny smile, for this is a rare and very 

anny precious gift. 


Then Womanhood whispered a secret that she 


? 


purred 


whispers to few forlorn wives: “ You’ve mated with him, and been 
dear to him; he’s still yours if you call him.” 
Maud’s face grew determined. 


99 


“Go in and win,” encouraged Womanhood. 
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“TI will,” cried Maud; for, mercifully, the shock had come sud- 
denly, and she had not the time to grow brooding and jealous. 

* You won’t let Betty beat you ?” suggested Womanhood, which 
clinched the matter. 

Maud went upstairs and did her hair more carefully than she had 
done it for a twelvemonth; she bathed her eyes in rose-water, and 
laved her forehead in eau de Cologne ; she clothed herself in her smartest 
home-gown ; and, lastly, she unearthed a long hidden box and placed 
a touch of rouge on her cheeks, in a way that few women and no men 
could detect. Then Maud looked again in the mirror, and womanhood 
whispered : 

* Where’s the dowdiness ? ” : 

“Gone!” said Maud. 

“You are far more attractive than Betty ?‘ 

“ She’s only a chit of a girl,” and Maud tossed her head. 

“ Betty’s very pretty,” laughed Womanhood. 

“ She is,” laughed Maud; “ but she’s no experience, and I’m a 
real woman.” 

“ Bob’s worth fighting for ? ” 

* He’s all the world to me!” 

“ Aren’t you a little sorry for poor Betty ? ” smiled Womanhood. 

“€ The hateful little minx ! ” cried Maud. 


ae a y,.. [TH a last glance at a most satisfactory mirror, Mrs. 
ae ~ Stephenson went down to prepare the battlefield. 
1 


Vows | In the first place, she discarded her camp- 
v7) oe %] followers for the time, or, rather, she converted 
:, them into a reserve force, telling the nurse that 
she must not bring down the children unless she 
rang for them, as the master might be rather tired 
when he came in. Whereupon Nurse smiled sym- 
e she was a woman of experience, and knew that 
toujours bébés was apt to pall on a husband. 

Next she visited the base of supplies ; no skilful general can afford 
to neglect his (I mean her) base of supplies. 

“I think we will start with oysters to-night, Cook. Can you send 
out for them ?” 

“Of course, mum.” Efficient cooks love a master who can appre- 
ciate their efforts, whilst he refrains from grumbling at occasional failures. 
* Betsey can run out for them.” 

“ Yes, Betty can run out,” murmured Maud absently. 

“ Master’s death on oysters, and Betsey might bring some ice at 
the same time, Mum.” 

Maud assented. 
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“ And thesavoury, Mum?” 

“ Betty—I mean Betsey— 
can bring some bloaters with 
soft-roes.” 

“Yes, Mum. Master’s 
death on soft-roe on toast.” 

Maud gave a little laugh, 
for Betty and bloaters’ soft-roe 
on toast sounded so sugges- 
tive. 

And, lastly, Maud visited 
the canteen department of her 
commissariat, ordering a bottle 
of Heidseick to be iced tor 
dinner, and a bottle of het 
husband’s favourite claret to 
be served with the dessert. 

“Yes, Mum,” said Fuller 
“Master prefers Chateau La 
Rose to Chateau Lafitte, though 
the latter is the more expensive 
wine.” 

Fuller adored the master 
who always had a pleasant 
word for her and never at- 
tempted the slightest liberty. 

“And Fuller,” added 
Maud, “bring me a quarter- 
bottle of champagne in the 
drawing-room.” 

Fuller smiled to herself at 
this unaccustomed order; for 
the kitchen realised the rift 
upstairs, and Fuller guessed «4 ,asr crance aT A MOST SATISFACTORY MIRROR.” 
that the mistress wanted to 
pull herself together, so as to be nice to the master. “ And a good 
thing too,” said Cook, when Fuller had confided to her. “ These 
dissentings have gone on long enough. When she said ‘ oysters,’ I 
knew it meant peace-making; but when she ordered bloaters’ roe, I 
knew it meant matrimony.” 

“ Or, rather, an entente-cordiale,” corrected Fuller, who was a very 
superior parlour-maid, and a student of the daily papers. 

Having inspected her base, the general went to the battlefield, 
and promptly subsided on the sofa to cry her heart out, and make herself 
hideous.. But the advent of Fuller with the champagne pulled her 
together, and converted her once more into a strategist. 

“You mustn’t let him see that you’ve been crying,” prompted 
Wisdom. 
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“ Of course not!” retorted Maud ; and she went upstairs to repair 
damages. 
* You’ve got to comfort his body, and pet his soul, and show him 
what a fool he’s been to run after Betty,” suggested Wisdom. 
“ Naturally ! ” 
“ And that handkerchief ? ” added Wisdom. 
“Yes,” whispered Maud; and she took out a 
handkerchief of very old Honiton lace, which her 
husband had given her last Christmas, and scented 


favourite scent. 
Then she went down to the drawing-room, for 
it was twenty to eight, and her husband would be 
home to dress for dinner. 

“It’s Bob,” she thought, as the door-bell rang; her husband had 
a knack of forgetting his latch-key. She shoved the champagne glass 
and bottle under the sofa. 

The door opened, and the maid brought in a telegram. 

Maud read it over: “ Met—Hampton—staying—night—expect— 
me—noon—to-morrow—Stephenson.” To-morrow would be Thursday, 
the day fixed for the elopement. 

“There is no answer,” she said calmly, for she noticed that the 
maid was watching her face. “ And Fuller,” she added, “tell the 
cook to serve dinner as soon as possible; your master will not return 
till to-morrow.” 

Well, she swallowed half-a-dozen oysters—oysters will slip down, 
even though the eater’s heart is beating in her throat; and a glass of 
champagne enabled her to struggle through quite a decent dinner. But 
when the savoury came, and the bloaters’ roe on toast, which she had 
planned so thoughtfully, was placed before her, she hurriedly told the 
maid to leave the room, and serve the coffee in the drawing-room later. 
Then her teeth clenched hard, and her eyebrows almost met; and she 
wrapped the savoury which was on her plate in the lace handkerchief 
and flung it as far as she could into the Square. Her one idea was that 
if she gave way, all was over. 

She took a second glass of champagne—her third that evening— 
and resolutely put all emotion away from her; it would have been 
so easy to think that Bob had not even kissed her good-bye, and 
so on. 

Her brain had never seemed so clear as it did now, and a dozen 
schemes were formulated and rejected in turn. One predominant fact 
remained ; she must see Bob, and have her chance to win him back; 
and she must see him alone. 

Suddenly the idea of ideas flashed across her. If she could shelve 
Betty and take her place? Yes, she would! She’d elope with Bob. 

He might be shamefaced and furious to start with; but she’d be 
sweet to him, and treat the Betty incident as mere foolishness. Then 
at the psychological moment she’d hold out her arms and say: “ Aren’t 
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I nicer than Betty? Elope with me, Bob!” And he’d carry her off 
to the Ardennes, and they’d live happily ever after. 

‘¥ Believe me, the thought ‘of the lonely, perfidious Betty, gnashing 
her teeth in maiden solitude, was very sweet to Maud. 


I HE details of the plot were exceedingly simple, and 

j Lr 330557 Maud was absolutely certain to be alone with her 

husband whilst they travelled from London to 
Folkestone. 

“Tf I cannot win him back in that time,” 
thought Maud, “I deserve to lose him.” 

A wire to Betty, despatched by Maud herself 

See at 8 a.m. read: “ Complications—make—ten— 
train—impossible—come—2.20.”” That settled Betty. 

Maud was a trifle taller than her false friend,*but this would not be 
noticed when she had seated herself in the railway carriage. Finally, 
any woman might be expected to wrap herself in a thick motor veil, 
if she were eloping. 

Nevertheless, it must be confessed that when Maud reached Charing 
Cross platform at exactly 9.30 a.m. on Thursday, herjheart was going 
at about ninety-five beats a minute. 

She had brought some luggage with her, for she was fighting to 
win, and purposed to carry off her husband to the Ardennes ; but she 
had taken the precaution to pack her things in bags and cases that 
would go into the railway carriage. A trunk meant a label, and there 
would be some confusion if she addressed it “ Stephenson,” and her 
husband had addressed his portmanteau “Smith.” She had heard of 
a bride who allowed her old nurse to do the packing; there had been 
much scandal when the couple arrived at the hotel, since the bridegroom’s 
luggage was addressed “ So-and-So,” whereas the bride’s luggage was 
addressed “ Miss Someone Else.” 

Maud told the porter to place her traps in the first reserved carriage 
next the engine; but, although her step was firm, she had never before 
realized that Charing Cross platform was hundreds of miles in length. 
They reached the carriage, and Maud received a decided shock, since 
the compartment had been reserved under her husband’s own name. 

“‘ Surely he might have had the common decency to elope under a 
nom de guerre!” she thought. 

It is difficult to elaborate Maud Stephenson’s feelings during the 
five-and-twenty minutes before the train left. There were times when 
she dreaded that her telegram might have gone wrong and that she 
might find herself face to face with Betty. There were times when she 
longed that her telegram had gone wrong and that she would find herself 
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face to face with Betty. There were times when excited foreigners 
called the guard and interpreted and clamoured for admittance to the 
compartment. Then she saw her husband. 

One could hardly call Bob Stephenson handsome, but he was broad 
and clean-shaven, with just sufficient remnant of the Eton 
lounge to give one the impression that he had bought the 
earth and was weary of his bargain; the tall man who 
was walking with him was much more modish. 

“How in the name of wonder will he get rid of 
Captain Standish before the train starts ?” thought Maud ; 
then she smiled and added: “ But he’ll do it!” 
They passed the compartment, and as they passed, 
Stephenson glanced into the carriage lazily, evidently 
marking the veiled figure at the far corner. Fortunately, Captain 
Standish looked straight ahead, never_noticing that the compartment 
was reserved for “ R. Stephenson, Esq.” 

Having marked down his quarry, her husband strolled back towards 
the Entrance and she saw no more of him. Then Maud remembered 
many things in the past. She remembered the quiet, masterful man 
who came on the scene and carried her off when at least five eligibles 
were besieging her; she remembered the tender, chivalrous lover of 
their honeymoon ; she remembered the husband who anticipated all her 
wishes, in spite of his seeming laziness ; she remembered (for little things 
have a knack of sticking in the mind) how he had shaved off his moustache 
a year ago because he said it robbed him of half her kisses. 

_. The eternal five-and-twenty minutes of waiting had melted into a 
sweet daydream, and it was a very loving and attractive Maud who 
roused herself, as the final rush told her that the train was just leaving. 

She knew, now, that she loved Bob and he loved her, and that 
Betty was only a passing illusion. She dreaded the climax no longer, 
for with a woman’s intuition she felt that she had already conquered. 

The whistle blew, and the guard’s key was in the lock. Maud gave 
a little sigh of relief, and looked forward longingly. The door swung 


open, and 


ND Captain Standish projected himself into the 


compartment. 
If it were possible to describe the sensations of 


a man who stooped for his dog-whip and picked up 
a vigorous adder, it would be possible to describe 
Maud’s feelings; for ere she realized what had 
happened, she found herself caught in a pair of 
—i<#<) strong arms and kisses were simply showered on 
The adder was too impatient even to raise the motor veil. 
“My Betty!” he cried. 








opposite seat. 


i 
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She shoved him away and half-rose as though to catch at the com- 
munication cord; then she sank, a laughing mass of hysteria, in the 


corner. 
Standish pulled up her veil rudely; and sank inarticulate on the 


“T thought you were B-b-betty,” he stammered. 

“I thought you were Bub-bub-bob ! ” 

“* |—you—he——” began Standish, and came to a 
dead stop. 

Maud composed herself with a mighty effort. “ This 
is not a grammar-class, Captain Standish”—she was 
feeling absurdly happy. 

“Oh, Lord!” he gasped. The situation had fairly knocked the 
bottom out of him. 

“ T saw a letter on the blotting-pad, and I thought Bob was eloping 
with Betty,” explained Maud. 

“‘ But Betty—where’s Betty ?” 

“ Oh, I wired Betty, and put her off till the 2.20,’ 
without a trace of feeling. 

Standish wanted to swear horribly. 

Then Maud did some rapid and efficient thinking. “ Haye you a 
pencil and paper ?” she asked sharply. 

He unearthed a memo tablet from his bag and a stylo from his 
pocket. 
“Now write quickly: ‘Have eloped with Standish by mistake. 
Follow with Betty by 2.30.—Maup.’ Duplicate it, man! Write heaps 
and heaps of telegrams.” 

“The address ? ” 

“¢ Stephenson, 15a, Cleveland Square,’ will find him quickest.” 

Standish wrote rapidly. 

“ Now wrap them up in half-crowns, or anything!” 

Captain Standish obeyed this somewhat involved order. 

“‘ Now throw them at the signal-boxes as we go by!” 

Knowing the routine of discipline, Captain Standish walked along 
the corridor until he met the guard. 

* See here,” he said; “ there’s been a mistake. I meant to run 
off with the lady I’m going to marry, and I’ve eloped with the wrong 
woman. Can you get these telegrams back to town?” He slipped a 
sovereign into the guard’s hand. 

* All of them, sir ? ” 

“ T wish to make certain that one of them gets home.” 

“ And how did you intend me to act, sir?” The guard’s eyes 
twinkled. 

“Oh! throw them at the signal-boxes as we go past.” 

“ Good ’Eavens!” and the guard doubled himself up in sheer de- 
light. ‘ You wouldn’t be wishing the lady to have a wire every five 
minutes, would you, Sir ? ” 

The fuli beauty of the situation dawned on Standish, and he 








? she answered 
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assured the guard that one telegram would suffice, if it were properly 
delivered. 

“You may trust me, sir,” said the guard. “I'll do the trick.” 
Standish returned to the reserved compartment with a full belief in the 
guard’s capabilities. 

How many of the half-crowns found their way into the guard’s 
pocket is outside the story; but at least four, enveloped in a scrap of 
paper, crashed through the glass of Grove Park signal-box—for the 
signalman was the guard’s brother-in-law, and the guard had a conscience. 

“* Now please explain, Mrs. Stephenson ? ” requested Standish, as he 
seated himself. 

“ Please smoke!” begged Maud. “It will make me feel so much 
more comfortable.” 

He took out his case: “ First I must tell you,” he remarked, as he 
lit a cigarette, “ your plan would have ensured a perpetual flow of tele- 
grams.” 

“Poor old Bob!” laughed Maud; she was feeling simply intoxi- 
cated with happiness. 

“Your husband would have received a telegram, announcing your 
elopement, every five minutes.” 

“How lovely! And the revised plan ? ” 

“The guard proposes to select his bird, instead of tronniag the 
covey.” 

“T don’t pretend to be more than an amateur at this kind of edi 4 
protested Maud. 

“* But you haven’t explained why you eloped with me.” 

“ Theoretically, I’m eloping with Bob.” 

“Theories don’t count in these matters ;” and Captain Standish 
grinned a huge grin. 

“I saw Bob’s letter, asking Betty to elope by the ten o’clock train. 
No! Don’t look shocked, Captain Standish ; Bob had blotted his letter 
on a clean pad, and I-started reading it backwards way as a puzzle.” 

“Go on!” Standish smiled. 

“So I wired to put off Betty till the 2.20, and took her place.” 

“You plucky little woman!” 

“ But why did Bob write the letter ? ” 

“Don’t you see ?, Betty’s a ward in Chancery, with a lot of money, 
and the Lord Chancellor does not approve of her marrying a man in a 
line regiment with only three hundred a year beside his pay.” 

“Naturally! But you don’t explain much.” 

“ Betty’s aunt knows my handwriting, and we found that she’d 
been opening my letters.” 

‘So you got Bob to copy your letters. If he’d only addressed the 
envelopes it would have done.” 

“ By Jove! None of us thought of that.” 

“‘ But surely Bob ought to have told me!” 

Standish grew very red. “ You did not seem to pull together 
very well,” he blurted out; “and I asked him to tell no-one.” 
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““*oH, LOOK! THEY’RE AT IT AGAIN, 
“It was a bit mean,” she began. Then she smiled and ended : 
“ But I’m awfully grateful.” 
Captain Standish smiled back ; but he had no idea of what she was 
driving at. There was quite a long silence. 
“Tt sounds rather dramatic to elope,” broke in Standish; “ but 
if we’d married anywhere in England, the Chancellor would have been 
forced to imprison me for contempt of court. Whereas, now, he has 
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time to cool his heels, and realize that it’s useless to imprison the husband. 
He can’t annul the marriage.” 

Maud remembered Captain Standish’s remark that she and Bob 
had not pulled very well together; and because the statement was 
absolutely true, she resented it. 

“T hope Bob won’t kiss Betty when they’re coming down,” she 
said. ‘“ He’s awfully sympathetic.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” snapped Standish. 

“Oh, of course, only in a friendly way. Bob’s very honourable.” 

“ Rubbish ! ” laughed Standish. 

But from the tone of his laugh, and her knowledge of men, Maud 
Stephenson knew that she had twisted the tail of Captain Standish, just 


a little. 


ql ANDISH had been quartered in India for some 

eaij years, and he had never met Maud before she’ had 

buried herself in the children. Now he began to 
appreciate the true Maud. 

“ Pll bet you a pair of gloves that Bob’s kissed 


9? 


Betty,” she smiled, as they waited for the train 

on the Folkestone platform. She did not want to 
wv = 3 J hurt Captain Standish, simply to make ‘him wriggle. 
“Mind there’s nothing I should resent, only friendliness. He'll have 
said ‘ Poor old Betty,’ and have pecked her on the cheek. He’s awfully . 
sympathetic.” 

“ll take you in dozens!” Standish knew something of women. 

“T said a pair of gloves.” This was no certainty. 

“Done!” he said, as the train reached the platform. 

There was no display of feeling when the forsaken couple alighted, 
for they all belonged to the class of English people who do not show 
emotion in public; but Maud gripped Betty’s arm as they walked to 
the steamer. 

“Why did you keep me in the dark ?” asked Maud. 

“You'd lost touch with us,” she answered. 

“Oh, Betty!” But Maud knew the statement was right. 

“You'd ceased to be my Maud, and Bob’s Maud, and had simply 
become the mother of two fluffy-haired babies.” 

“It’s true,” whispered Maud.  “ I’d dropped out of your lives.” 

They boarded the steamer; for Maud had scoffed at the idea of 
returning to town, and starting for a trip with her husband in a more 
conventional manner. She meant to go through with her elopement. 

“Did Bob kiss you in the train?” asked Maud, when they were 
seated at the wedding dinner—Standish and Betty had been married 
by the English Consul, as soon as they landed. 
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Mrs. Standish looked at her husband, and she glanced at Stephenson 
and blushed. 

“cc Own up ! ” 

Betty bubbled. 

“He said, ‘ Poor old Betty!’ and kissed you,” insisted Maud. 

“ He didn’t! He said ‘ Poor old girl!’” 

* And kissed you ?” 

“ Not exactly.” 

Stephenson’s face was a vivid carmine, and he was making futile 
signs to his wife to cease from troubling. 

“I was rather upset when I only found Bob to meet me,” said 
Betty. ‘ But Bob explained everything, and got me a luncheon basket 
(I'd forgotten to feed), and he loaded me with papers, and made me 
comfy, and 

Maud turned to Standish : “ I told you he was awfully sympathetic.” 

* And I kissed him!” concluded Betty, defiantly. 

“Then pay up,” laughed Standish. “ Mrs. Stephenson owes me a 
pair of gloves.” 

Stephenson counted out one-and-elevenpence-halfpenny. “It’s a 
woman’s bet,” he explained. 

For all practical purposes this is the end of the story. The Standish 
couple hurried on to be beyond the reach of the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Stephensons followed in a more leisurely manner. The four ren- 
dezvoused at Sedan, some weeks later. 


“ Aren’t the Stephensons a ridiculous pair?” remarked Betty to 
her husband, standing by a window. 

“They might be on their honeymoon, and we the old stagers.” 

“ IT caught them yester Oh, look! They’re at it again!” 
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= BG) APTAIN ARKLOW, of the U.S.A“. Battleship 


Philadelphia, stood in his cabin in the attitude 
of suddenly strained attention. His head inclined 
to port, and the cup of hot coffee halfway to his 
lips, he was giving intent ear to the weird hooting 
that had broken out from the consort astern. 

A suggestion of suspense fled over his grey 
face. He impatiently twitched his bushy eyebrows, 
causing the fog-beads to run together into blobs of moisture. Anxiety, 
worry, flexed both bluff cheek and chin into stiffer lines. 

“Huh!” he grunted to himself. ‘The Pensacola sheering out of 
line. Thank God, I don’t command her! She’s as erratic as an old 
scow.” 

Hastily he gulped down the bracer of coffee, and turned to leave 
for the bridge again and the fog-blanketted darkness. 

His eye alit on the bureau, where, sealed and addressed, lay his 
reply to Senator Carrell. And afresh his indignation—offended self- 
esteem—arose in protestation. Kitty had done wrong. Her fears that 
his illness last year had undermined his robustness and endurance for 
active service afloat, she ought not to have communicated to her brother. 

It was very kind of the Senator to offer to procure his appointment 
to a suitable post vacant some time. ahead in the politician’s “ little 
orphan of a navy-yard down south.” Yes, very kind—but it was 
officious, too. After all, he himself was to blame in making mention to 





* “Under the present archaic system. of promotion, without parallel in the aa” of any 
other"first-class Power, captains are commissioned at the average age of 56.’’—President 
Roosevelt’s Special Message to Congress, 1907. 
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Kitty of that feeling of fatigue and nervous strain now so often over- 
taking him. 

Unquestionably, he was hale and hearty enough for the remaining 
two years, up to the age-limit. of active service. 

On deck he could hardly see a yard about him. For a second or 
two he paused; listened to an hysterical droning away to starboard 
from some liner, startled to find herself in the neighbourhood of so 
many dangers as intimated by the fleet’s syrens; then groped his way 
to the fore bridge. At the top of the ladder he was greeted by a series 
of piercing blasts from his own vessel, third unit in the line of column 
ahead. The sound, gigantic, despairing, as from a Titan in torture, 
seemed to be intended for his particular ear. The commanding officer 
frowned; but it was the knowledge that the deafening shriek was 
unheard ten cables away. 

At the top of the ladder he saw the dim figure of the officer of the 
watch, who peered into his face as he stepped on to the bridge. 

“Yes,” he said, in answer to the lieutenant, “I heard her—a big 
steamer off the starboard quarter. Isn’t she in a panic now. Hope she 
stands away all right ”—as they listened to the liner’s warning now 
becoming louder. “The Pensacola, she’s swung into station again.” 

“Yes, swung into station,” replied the officer of the watch. “A 
pity, sir, she’s not anywhere but astern of us! She’s not to be trusted.” 

“No! Not to be trusted,” rejoined Captain Arklow. “ She’s 
always in the wrong place. Her crankimess breaks the heart of every 
one that has to do with her. You’ve posted extra look-outs ? ” 

“Yes. Can’t always see the Virginia’s fog-buoy just under our bows, 
sir, but the bow look-outs hear the wash of it. They’re to report the 
instant it draws ahead.” 

“Very good, Newbright. The next astern we must mind as well. 
D—— the Pensacola!” 

“‘ Old Man Arklow’s getting rattled by the fog,” muttered Lieutenant 
Newbright, winding the woollen muffler higher and closer round his 
throat. ‘ Guess he’s filled up with it. He’s been on the bridge since 
the afternoon, and it’ll soon be daylight now.” 

Slowly the Philadelphia’s commanding officer stepped inside het 
pilot-house, every sense searching and alert. Aware of their tyranny, 
he asked himself if they portended disaster. 

All was dark within the pilot-house, except where the binnacle light 
illumed the compass and card. Above it hung the steady faces of the 
quartermaster and wheel, their attention wholly fixed on keeping the 
battleship to her course. Alongside them, men stood at the telegraphs, 
and by the chart-table was a bulky figure, which Arklow recognised as 
that of the executive officer, Lieutenant-Commander Ditson. 

“Turned out, too, Ditson ?” ejaculated the commanding officer. 
“Well, ’'m with you in that. Only a young head can sleep with all 
this cotton-wool about.” 

“The thickest fog-I’ve ever seen,” remarked the lieutenant-com- 


mander, straightening himself. “There’s nothing to be nervous of ; 
Ya 
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still, I thought I’d like to be around when the Pensacola’s our next 
astern !” 

Both officers gave an exclamation of disgust simultaneously as 
they moved away out on the unsheltered bridge. 

“JT reckon we're 

about fed up with this 
lot of fog tactics,” ob- 
served Ditson. “ Only 
ourselves and _ the 
Britishers play at this 
game without some 
thundering big disaster. 
Sort of weather that 
makes one almost pray 
for a billet ashore; 
leastways, when one is 
married and has a 
family! There’s that 
liner still hooting ; she’s 
panicing. Cie sa 
Something tootling away 
to port, too.” 

“Yes, a damn- 
fool thing to port,” 
observed Captain Ark- 
low, in worried tones. 

“Sailing ship, surely.” 

He listened for a 
few seconds to the 
rusty wailing of the 
wind - jammers__hand- 
bellows foghorn, then 
turned back into the « PEERED INTO HIS FACE AS HE STEPPED ON TO THE BRIDGE.” 
pilot-house. 

Feeling very tired in mind and body, he leaned against the chart- 
table, and thoughts not exclusively professional insisted on recog- 
nition. 

From the Pensacola they fled to navy-yards, and the snug billet offered 
him ashore. Yes, he was glad—honestly glad—he had just two years’ 
more service. He wondered, too, if Kitty had correctly comprehended 
the gist of her talk with Doctor Chadwick about him. Latterly she had 
been always pleading for him to send in his papers. 

Thank Heaven, she and the children would be sound asleep, safe in 
that great white house of his childhood away down in Kentucky, with 
its high pillars reaching to the roof, and the big wings stretching away 
at either side. She would be in the bedroom next the nursery, facing 
that high hedge of box which mingled its delicate odour with that of the 
roses crowding over its edge in all the glory of their pink and white and 
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red and yellow blooms. He could almost smell the aromatic fragrances, 
and fancy himself in the garden. 

He saw the stretch of quiet woodland, the stately old home, and 
garden, misty with memories. . . . Surely that was Kit—and 
‘Baby’ too—coming down the broad sweep of driveway. 

Yeas at Wael >s* .: « 

Then everything went in the rending crash, in the clangour and 
screech of breaking, twisting, steel. 

Lieutenant-Commander Ditson leaped to his side. 

“The Pensacola has collided twice, and struck us badly. Reports 
are coming up at once. All watertight doors closed, and the crew at 
collision stations. The mat is being placed over the heavier leakage. 
Pensacola gone out of line.” : 

She had done it at last then. 

Captain Arklow, confounded and heartstricken, was conscious of 
feelings almost of relief. ‘ How did it happen ?” 

He wondered at his curiously still voice as he stepped to the bridge 
ladder, to gaze at the obscure details on the near deck beneath. 

“No one killed or injured ? ” 

“No, no one,” answered the officer of the watch, who seemed, by 
his voice, to feel his position in the matter most acutely. “ The Pensacola 
forged ahead inside of us ; she came in suddenly on the starboard beam, 
struck hard, and then right aft, too. By God, sir, she’s in trouble also. 
Listen to her blasts.” 

Syrens everywhere whined and droned and belched forth yaps ; 
but it seemed to Arklow that his and the Pensacola’s palpitated with 
horror and harsh anguish. He vainly stared aft, where the dense gloom 
hid everything, blurring even the voices and giving them the effect of 
being far away. Yet it came to him, there was no excitement. The 
men, then, were cvol and alert as if it was all make-believe. And a thrill 
of satisfaction, of pride, heartened him. 

Ditson leaped up the bridge ladder. 

“ Steering-engine room and stores are full, and she’s settling down 
by the stern. Must be stove in aft. Making water heavily in the star- 
board engine-room, boiler-room, too.” 

“Inform the Flagship. Ring off the engines. All hands to fall in 
for the boats.” 

“The other vessels ’Il be getting theirs away. At any rate, most 
of the crew ’ll be saved.” 

Ditson’s parting words, as he disappeared down the bridge ladder, 
alert, collected as ever, caused—so the Philadelphia’s commanding 
officer felt—an intolerable pang of mental agony. Reflection that all 
the battleship’s eight hundred odd men could not be embarked in time 
lacerated him cruelly. He charged himself with criminal neglect of 
duty. Kitty and the chiidren—the old home—the ranks of blue-jackets 
and other ratings on the deck below—their death or rescue in grim 
immobility—all flashed before him when the sinking: leviathan gave a 
sickening lurch. 
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Yes, she was toppling down, stern-first ! 

“Save yourself, Newbright,” he jerked out, the words strangling 
in his throat, “ save yourself ! ” 

But the officer of the watch shook his head. 

“No! I stick by you and the ship,” he shot out gustily. “ Guess 
wealldo. . . . Not leaving you, by 
God, no!” 

Intense gratitude, intense dismay 
—horror, too—swelled the commanding 
officer’s heart. Silently he wrung his 
subordinate’s hand. 

A moan burst from him, his eye 

resting on Lieutenant - Commander 
Ditson who was stepping for the last 
time on to the bridge, the gunnery 
and navigating 
officers behind him. 
Yes, they were stand- 
ing-by with him, sup- 
porting him even 
through Death’s por- 
tals. Ah, their hearts 
were of true steel. 


“ Back, back!” 
he articulated harshly, 
his voice strung with 
his mental throes. 
“‘ Save . yourselves, I 


order you. Itis . 


But the bridge 

suddenly tilted be- 
neath him, and he 
was precipitated ON “ THE OFFICERS OF THE WATCH SUPPORTING HIM UNDER THE 
his face. ; SHOULDERS.” 
Captain Arklow recovered himself, and looked round the pilot- 
house in perplexity. Lieutenant-Commander Ditson was holding a 
sticky handkerchief to his left brow, and the officer of the watch support- 
ing him under the shoulders. The syren of the next astern blared out 
monotonously. Steadily the Philadelphia slugged along ahead of her, 
just as if the two cables separating ship and ship were even as great a 
safeguard as any two leagues on land or sea. Quietness lay along the 
dim decks, broken only by the sounds of the early morning routine, and 
the recurrent moaning from consorts ahead and astern. 

“Him doze off? I just think not—rio, not him!” the C.Q. heard 
Ditson remark in answer to Lieutenant Newbright. “ It must have been 
that d d sextant falling off the shelf there, when the swell took her ; 
just knocked him stupid....Ah!... . that’s better... . How 
d’ye feel ?” 
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“ Almost stunned me, it did,” said Captain Arklow slowly, pointing 
to the sextant lying on the deck. “ Some one stowed it away in a d——d 
careless fashion. The fog’s lifting ? ” 

“Yes, lifting. Breeze coming up astern, too. We should see 


daylight now.” 
But the captain of the Philadelphia was hardly aware of the answer. 
It had come to him in a flash that Kitty and Doctor Chadwick 
were right after all. Even his stubborn nature could not but bow to 


this. 
Yes! He had dozed for a few moments. And it had happened when 


he was on the bridge, too. : 
Captain Arklow felt he could never look ‘his officers honourably in 


the face again. 
“ll hold back that reply to Carrell,” he mumbled to himself, as 
he held the handkerchief pad against his flesh-wound, “ till Pve had a 


thorough medical overhaul. Getting too old for sea-service. Good God, 
suppose that smash had really been?” 


The officers near by wondered what he was muttering about. 


- RONDEAUD 
ANOTHER GAME 
By Gorpon Puxit.rps 


““ Another game!” she answer made, 
Breathless, with curls all disarrayed, 

And racket ready in her hand, 

“* Revenge, revenge, sir, I demand 

Of course, that’s if you're not afraid.” 
“What! In this heat?” I cried, dismayed, 
“Tennis at ninety in the shade? 

“I don’t think you could really stand 


* Another Game.” 


“* Let’s have a rest, then.” I obeyed. 
(When with the charms of Beauty weighed 
Tennis is very lightly scanned.) 

Besides, our seat proved sheltered and 
Also secluded—so we played 


Another game ! 
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F the many English and Americans who now visit 
Spain, few include Catalonia in their programme. 
And yet in this Province, which at one time, 
together with Aragon, formed an independent and 
powerful kingdom, are many places well worth the 
visitor’s notice. 
It was a day in June when we arrived at 
Vimbodi, a little blackened village on the river 
Francoli, in the Province of Tarragona, and within walking distance of 
historical Poblet. 

It had long been our desire to visit this wonderful monastery—the 
Escorial of Catalonia—so we welcomed the kindly chance which had 
brought us within a couple of miles of it. Our small son was spending 
a month with his nurse in this, her native village, and we had come to 
satisfy our parental hearts as to his well-being. 
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Our arrival was an 
event; the whole vil- 
lage turned out to meet 
us, and we were escorted 
in triumph through a 
ruined gateway into the 
one crooked street, at 
the far end of which, 
after much tortuous 
winding, is another 
similar gateway, these 
being once the only 
means of entrance to 
the walled-in village. 

It may here be said 
that a Catalan tradition 
runs as follows : 

After God made 
the world He made the 
towns and villages, and, 
taking them up in a 
lapful began to dis- 
tribute them over the 
Earth. 

He had already 
placed all those be- 
longing to Europe, and 
was about to distribute 
the African ones, when, The Wine Cellar. 
as He was passing over 
the “ Field of Tarra- 
gona,” several villages destined for that Continent dropped. At the 
moment the Almighty was vexed at the mishap, but after brief reflec- 
tion He murmured : 

“They are not worth stooping to gather up. Since they are there, 
let them remain there.” 

And there are unkind tongues who will not hesitate to name these 
villages one by one! 

That Vimbodi is one of them we cannot doubt, for, in the rapid 
strides that civilisation has of late years made in Catalonia, it has missed 
out this tiny village, leaving it as it no doubt was several centuries ago. 

It is difficult to realise the extraordinary primitiveness of the two- 
storeyed houses, grimed and worn with age, with their large low door- 
ways and tiny windows, which seemed made to keep out as much air 
and daylight as possible. There is nothing to relieve the ugly monotony— 
not a tree, not a shop, only a beautiful sky and a glorious climate. But 
if the outer aspect of the houses was unprepossessing it was worse inside. 
For in most of the houses a large, gloomy living room, opening on to the 
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street and without a window, forms a common playground for swarms of 
children, and chickens and rabbits, while in the dark background an 
old crone boils her pot over the sticks smouldering on the stone hearth. 

Yet in spite of the general squalor and sordidness, most of the houses 
rejoice in a “ best bedroom,” provided with an ancient four-poster and 
many gaudy, clean-looking hangings. This room is reserved for honoured 
guests, while the men of the family sleep in the stable or loft and the 
women in tressle beds. 

Three words adequately describe the feminine portion of the in- 
habitants of this village—brown, dingy (not dirty), and Affectionate, 
with a big A, Indeed, I was received by them as a dear friend and 
equal, and during the course of the day more than one linked her arm 
through mine in sisterly affection. 

“Most of the men appeared to be indolent, happy-go-lucky creatures, 
but amongst the veterans we came across grim-faced, stout-hearted men 
who had been through the Carlist wars, and thirsted for the Independence 
of a thousand years ago. Brown-skinned, hard-featured men they were, 
who met every evening at the “ Co-operativa ” to discuss politics and 
economics, and studied the Catalan and Spanish papers, pitting one 
against the other with malignant fervour. 

The morning was spent in being introduced to the many relations 
of our boy’s nurse, besides a formal call on the “ sefior cura” and the 
“sefior maestro.” At each introduction we were warmly welcomed ; 
dried sausages, wine, and black bread, and the “ best bedroom ” were 
pressed upon us. 

' The “cura’s ” mother flicked the dust off a couple of chairs with 
her blue cotton apron, before inviting us to rest awhile, and then stood 
and gazed at us as if we had been strange creatures escaped from a 
show. Besides being the priest of the parish, the “ cura ” is the village 
scribe, and a very learned person indeed. He told us in flowery rhetoric 
that his humble dwelling was ours, and that he and his mother and all 
his belongings were at our disposal. Also that he marvelled to hear 
English people speak his beloved Catalan as we did. 

Incidentally, about a month later, the “ sefior cura’ 
wonderful letter in blank verse ! 

It was hard convincing our village hosts that we really did wish to 
see Poblet; but at last we succeeded, and, accompanied by two in- 
teresting veterans and their extremely self-possessed daughters, we drove 
off in a “ tartana.” 

Though Vimbodi is leafless, without so much as a withered fig tree, 
yet beyond its ruined walls the country is charming and luxuriant. 

The sun was already declining in the West when we reached the 
Monastery—that marvellous fabric of the Middle Ages which the de- 
plorable vandalism of a furious, fanatical people has done its best to 
destroy. 

It stands at the foot of a range of mountains known as the “ Montes 
de Poblet.” All around, as far as the eye can see, stretch the finest 
vineyards of Catalonia, now luxuriant beyond expression, and broad 
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Gothic Arches in the Cloister. 











fields of yellow wheat, dotted with fruit-laden trees, while the ripple of 
running waters and the song of birds made music in our ears 

From our companions we learned that the Monastery was founded 
in the year 1148, by Berenguer IV., Sovereign Count of Barcelona and 
King of Aragon, and had always been occupied by Cistercian monks ; 
also that before its destruction, more than seventy years ago, it was 
enclosed, together with its adjoining orchards, by an embattled wall 
1,800 met-es long. 

It was with a feeling of keen anticipation that we entered the little 
Plaza of Poblet, and waited while our village friends went in search of 
the caretaker in whose charge the keys of the deserted Monastery have 
been for many a long year. 

The old man was having his “ siesta,’ and in the meantime a 
small girl of nine showed us round the little park in the centre of the 
plaza. Within its iron gates nightingales sang sweetly, and the falling 
waters of various cascades sounded soothingly in the midsummer heat. 

At last our guide came—a fine-featured white-bearded man, who, 
like most of his kind, spoke like a book and had names and dates and 
stories galore at his finger ends. 

Passing through an old door in the plaza we found ourselves in a 
long, narrow courtyard bordered on either side by tall, shady trees. 

At the end of this courtyard is the famous Puerta Dorada (Golden. 
Gate), so named because on the occasion of Philip II.’s visit to the 
monastery in 1564, its copper-plated doors were gilded over. 
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This gate, breathing as it does of the feudalism o1 the Middle 
Ages, carries one back to those far-off days, and looking down the long 
patio one can almost see those gorgeous pageants of kings and princes, 
gay courtiers and charming dames—each decked out in all the glittering 
splendour of the World’s passing Vanity—riding down the courtyard 
and through the Golden Gate into the great Plaza Mayor, where it was 
the custom of the Abbots and monks to assemble to welcome their 
Royal visitors. 

We tarried in this vast Plaza Mayor to inspect the ruins of a Byzan- 
tine chapel—the first of the three churches built by Count Berenguer 
and the great building—once the Abb>t’s Palace—standing by itself at 
the extreme right of the Plaza. 

This building, a masterpiece of the decaying Groeco-Roman art, 
commanded our attention for a while at least. The magnificent stair- 
case, the numerous rooms and galleries, its patios and gardens, all tell 
of the princely abode of the Abbot. ~ 

In this plaza are two great doorways. One, the Puerta Real, was 
the Royal entrance to the convent, and is flanked on either side by solid 
stone octagonal towers. The other was the entrance to the Iglesia 
Mayor, and in spite of the dreadful state of ruin, we looked with admira- 
tion on the beautiful workmanship, the bold scheme of black marble 
and carved stone. Statues of St. Benedict and St. Bernard—who before 
he became one of the holiest of monks was a Moorish prince—stand 
between marble columns and guard the door on either side ; and, above, 
the Image of Our Lady. 

This door is now built up, and, perforce, we entered by the Puerta 
Real. 

Fortified by the two towers and the remains of a wall once 608 
metres long, the Monastery has even now all the appearance of a feudal 
fortress. 

Through the Puerta Real we passed into a vaulted passage, thence 
under a beautiful Roman arch, and found ourselves in the principal 
Cloister, where the four naves are each of different length and different 
style of architecture, and each in its way a model of perfect art, whether 
Roman or Gothic. 

Not far from the centre of the patio is a little Roman temple in 
whose interior a curious-looking stone fountain once sent up innumerable 
jets of water. 

Now the patio was a wilderness of acacias and cherry trees, laden 
to the ground with their ripe fruit ; rose bushes, azalias, and pzonies, 
and above this gorgeous scheme of colour a clear blue sky smiled down 
upon the ruins of past splendour. 

We wandered through the Cloisters, and while we paused to admire 
exquisitely ornate columns, could almost hear the soft footfalls of the 
silent monks, and turned, half-fearing, half-hoping, to see shadowy forms 
flit past the filigree arches. 

Can one wonder that kings and princes have laid aside crown and 
sceptre for monkish cowl? For oh! the peace of those silent Cloisters !— 
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the soothing balm to 
the tired heart and 
weary brain! How 
many men and 
women, brow-beaten, 
vorn by care and toil, 
would fain seek the 
silence and _ peace 
which the Cloister 
affords but that Duty 
binds them to the 
World, and they must 
continue in the daily 
fight and rush. And 
yet, alas! we are 
taught that the imps 
which flew from Pan- 
dora’s box penetrated 
even'within the sacred 
walls of the Convent, 
and that Jealousy and 
Rivalry sometimes 
play havoc with the 
outward calm of the 
Monk. 

Passing on to the 
great Refectory,which 
is lighted -by twelve 
high windows of great 
beauty, we could pic- The Gothic Arches from Within. 
ture those luxurious 
monks eating their 
dinner and listening to the monotonous voice of the lector, perched 
high in the stone pulpit against the wall—the lector whose eyes perhaps 
wandered from his book across to the fountain on the opposite wall 
where luscious fruits and sparkling wines were put to cool; or perhaps 
now and again he glanced slily at the trap-door, through which the 
dishes were handed in from the vast kitchen. 

In the next nave of the Cloister we entered the Chapter Hall (Aula 
Capitular). 

It is an immense square room, fifteen metres each way, and one 
of the most beautiful portions of the Monastery. Four elegant pillars 
support the vaulted ceiling, dividing it into three naves of exact pro- 
portions whichever way one looks, while five large Romanesque windows 
let in a flood of soft afternoon light. There still remain the three stone 
tiers round the Hall on which once stood the benches and seats, and 
above which the walls were embellished with the portraits of the monks 
of Poblet, who, for their virtues, had been made Cardinals or Prelates, 
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On the stone floor are the tombs of various Abbots whose portraits 
might have been carved scarcely more than a generation ago, so clear 
are the lines in every detail. Fat men, who, looking at us from their 
stony beds, seemed to tell us that, though gone to a better world they 
found this one pleasant enough to live in. 

It was almost with regret that I turned from this splendid Chapter 
House, with the gorgeous visions it conjured up of solemn assemblies, 
of men decked in priceless vestments or humble cowl—to enter the 
Library, which is divided into two large halls. The first, named “ Libreria 
de Don Pedro de Aragon,” was once fufnished with ebony bookcases 
with Venetian glass doors of great beauty, and contained many rare 
and costly works, among them Don Pedro’s valuable gift of over four 
thousand volumes, many of them priceless for their antiquity or merit. 
These were all bound in red morocco, and bore the Arms of the House 
of Cardona; the listels, titles,.and cantos being in gold. 

After the destruction of the Monastery most of these works dis- 
appeared out of Spain and now enrich foreign libraries. 

It is impossible to do more than merely mention the Parlour, or 
“ Locutorio,” for Novices; the great gloomy Lagar, with its immense 
stone wine presses—which the vineyards outside justified; the vast 
cellars; the spacious kitchens; the store room, with eight enormous 
oil tanks. We hurried on past the library, and up a broad flight of 
steps, at the top of which we entered the Dormitory of the Novices, 
and there stared with amazement down eighty-seven metres’ length of 
floor, and up at a vaulted ceiling supported by nineteen lofty arches. 
It is a vast chamber, no longer as of yore divided into narrow cells, and, 
with all due respect to the Superior, we could have imagined many a 
splendid pillow fight . ! 

At one end there is an adjoining room where the Archives were kept. 
This room has lovely Romanesque windows looking out on to the vast 
plain of luxuriant vineyards and golden wheatfields, dotted here and 
there with the quaintest of time-blackened villages—the whole shut in 
by a circle of bieak mountains. 

I would fain have rested awhile and feasted my eyes on the glorious 
panorama, but our guide was inexorable, and pointed out that the sun 
wassinking and there was still much to see. 

“There is the Church—the ‘Iglesia Mayor,’ besides the Palace of 
Martin the ‘ Humane,’ ” he said; and perforce we must obey. 

The “Iglesia Mayor” was the last of the three churches which 
Count Berenguer IV. built. But although the work was begun during 
his lifetime, his son and successor, Don Alfonso, altered and enlarged 
the original plan, giving to it the dimensions and grandeur of a church 
which was not only to aspire to, but to receive the honours of a Basilica. 

There are eighteen chapels and two vestries. Of these last, the 
original one is of block stone, and built in the same style as the church ; 
but as the wealth of the Monastery increased, it became too small, and 
a second vestry was built at the end of the right transept. It is a large, 
square room with a Groeco-Roman doorway of various coloured marbles. 
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An immense cupboard of costly and handsomely-carved wood, with 
beautiful Venetian glass doors, at one time occupied the centre of the 
floor, while other similar ones stood against the walls. 

These cupboards held many priceless treasures of a church whose 
wealth could compare with that of the richest cathedral in the world. 
There were several “ Custodias,” in which the Host was carried. One 
of these was of fabulous value, being of solid gold, and set with over 
1,20¢ diamonds, while the items of Don Pedro’s prodigal gifts to this 
church would fill a book. 

The walls of the vestry were hung with paintings by the most famous 
artists of those days, but we, alas! saw only the marks of where they 
had been, and the fragments of two of their carved frames ! 

From the stripped walls of the Vestry we turned into the Church. 
Here one is struck at once by the magnificence of the Royal Tombs, 
which are alone sufficient to warrant a visit to Poblet. They were 
built by Pedto IV. of Aragon in 1367, with the object of laying in them 
the remains of his ancestors, at the same time reserving a place for 
himself and his successors. 

‘ These tombs, chiefly of marble and alabaster, even now, mutilated 
as they are, are so wondrously beautiful as to baffle description. On 
them, chiselled out in bold relief, are stories from the Scriptures, victories 
of the kings whose tombs they were, life-like statues. . . 

On the left of the transept are the remains of what was once the 
tomb of King Jayme, the “ Conquistador ”—the idol of the Catalans ; 
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portions of splendid statues rich in exquisite lace work on stone; and, 
next to it, the tomb of Pedro IV. of Aragon and his four wives; then 
comes the grave intended for Martin the Humane (1410), but in which 
this king never lay. Turbulent times followed his death, and after- 
wards his successor, Fernando de Antequera, destined it for his own 
resting place. And so it eventually became, though the inscription 
bearing the name of King Martin was allowed to remain untouched ! 

Besides the Royal Sepulchres, which are too numerous to be men. 
tioned here, and whose beauty and magnificence, as I have already 
said, defy. description, there are many others throughout Church, and 
Chapel, and Cloister; but I will only mention one more. 

In the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre is the tomb of the Jacobite 
earl, Phillip Wharton, Marquis of Malvursi and Knight of the Garter, 
who, chancing to be at Poblet, fell ill and died on May rgth, 1731, re- 
questing in his will that the two trunks full of documents, which he had 
left at Tarragona, and the medal of St. George, should be sent to his 
King, James III., at that time in Rome. 

This tomb is one of three which stare up in bold relief from the 
floor of the chapel, and as we looked upon it, I could not help wondering 
what strange chance brought the English knight to this remote and 


lonely;spot. 
* * * * * * 

i would have left our guide long ago, but that I wished to hear 
his tales and the interesting information he loved to give—for I was 
longing to inspect the High Altar. 

No words can adequately describe this. It is of the purest alabaster, 
and divided into four groups of pictures, one above the other. The first 
portrays the story of the Passion, exquisite in every detail; every 
limb, every feature, every object standing out in startling relief. 

An immense statue of the Virgin and Child occupies the second part, 
with at one time various statues on either side; above are another 
series of pictures representing episodes in the Life of Christ, while in 
the fourth group life-size statues of the twelve Apostles (two of which 
are missing) look upon their Divine Master in the act of Ascension. 
The four groups are surmounted by a beautiful cornice in the centre of 
which is the Crucifixion with the Virgin, St. Magdalen, and St. 
John. 
As I looked upon this wonderful masterpiece, this demonstration 
of the inspired hand of Man, breathing as it does of beauty, of art, of 
genius, and, above all, of Man’s worship of his Maker, it seemed incredible 
that human hands could profane so great a work. I could have wept 
for the pity of it! Every face in all those pictures has been destroyed, 
completely and deliberately. The entire half of the Virgin’s face and 
the whole of the Child’s Head have been hewn away. Not one of the 
ten Apostles has a vestige of his countenance left, while two have been 
completely stolen. 

And so it is wherever one looks. From the sumptuously magnificent 
tombs and pantheons cf Kings, from bas-relief pictures, from images 
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and statues—have the faces and, in many cases, the entire heads been 
destroyed and obliterated. 

Everywhere the Heaven-inspired Genius and the Diabolical Pro- 
fanation of Man go hand in hand. We looked with awe upon the fire- 
blackened walls, the broken images, the ruins of tombs, and seemed to 
see the mad herd—composed chiefly of the people of Vimbodi—drunk 
with lust and hate, rush in through the Roman doorway to spread and 
surge over the beautiful Church, through the Monastery, penetrating 
into every nook and corner, everywhere hacking, hewing, burning, 
cursing, panting for the destruction of this magnificent Sanctuary of 
Religion. 

* * * * * * 

Before conducting us to the Royal Palace, our guide led us back 
to an inner cloister communicating with the Novices’ Parlour, and the 
only spot in the Monastery in which they were allowed to speak audibly. 
Adjoining it is another large chamber, now roofless and overgrown with 
weeds and shrubs and wild flowers, and once devoted to “ Pelota ”—a 
game of Fives. 

It was with a sense of relief that at last I sat on one of the stone 
window-seats in an immense salon of the Royal Palace, and, listening 
to our discursive guide, admired the delicate spiral columns of the Gothic 
windows, with their beautifully chased marble capitals. Over all the 
doorways are carved the Arms of the House of Aragon. 

The sun was sinking behind the bare mountains, and vineyards 
and wheatfields were flooded in a soft, golden haze, which, even as I 
looked, changed to purple and then gradually faded and sank till nothing 
was left but the fathomless abyss of the quickly-deepening twilight. 
And as we wended our way out of the Palace, I seemed to hear the silvery 
voices of Princesses, the jingle of spurs, the song of page and the music 
of lute; and then, anon, as we passed the Church door the chant of 
monks struck on my ear and in the shadowy Cloisters ghostly figures 
glided by.... 

I closed my eyes, and, opening them, saw abbots and monks hurrying 
hither and thither, gathering together the priceless treasures of centuries, 
fleeing with all they could take. . . . And again there was silence 
and—solitude, watched over by marble statues, gilded figures, painted 
and embossed walls; and then—the hellish mob of rioters, who, with 
lighted brands and heavy hammers, burned, and hacked, and hewed, 
and, shrieking curses, fought to demolish whatever spoke to them of 
the glorifying of an Invisible Creator in Whose Name men, who should 
have been as their brothers, had grasped and hoarded untold riches, 
and lived on the fat of the land whilst they toiled and starved, crushed 
by the yoke of Serfdom. ... Then, forty-eight years of dreary 
abandonment—of utter loneliness, broken at intervals by bold and 
unchecked thefts, or by the intrusion of greedy seekers of gold and 
buried treasures. . . . 

The vision passed, and I felt and saw only this past work of Man, 


cut down in the zenith of its glory. 
“ 























By C. Ranpotpns LicuFieLp 


Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown 


ISS EM’LY, if you’re herdressin’ me, Josh Wilson.” 

She tossed her head defiantly to throw one 

of the curls of the marvellous fringe out of her 

eyes. 

; The young man raised his eyes from their 

contemplative gaze at the dirty pavement of 
Belmont Avenue to her pretty, haughty face. 

“Go on!” he returned, with sullen scorn. 





“Qo d’you think you are? Think I’m goin’ ter start callin’ yer Mees 
Hemily after all these bloomin’ months jes’ becos y’ve chucked me? 
Don’t chew fancy it! Em you’ve always bin, an’ Em you always will 


> 


be. An’ I tell yer straight, Em 

“Don’t chew lay ’ands on me,” she cried, tempestuously, flinging 
his hand off her arm, “ or ye’ll ’ear of it!” 

“*] didn’t know as I did,” he answered, contritely ; “ it was ’abit, 
I s’pose. But as I was sayin’, I tell you straight that though I can’t 
stop yer chuckin’ me, an’ yer don’t seem to ’ave no conscience—think 
ow I’ve treated yer! Think of the dollars an’ dollars as I’ve throwed 
away on yer! W’y, Em, I’ve bought yer clean out over an’ over again 
in ’bus-rides an’ ginger-beer, theatres, cocoanuts, ices—ices /” 

“‘ Could ’ave foun’ a dozen other chaps to do the same if one ’adn’t 
bin enough,” she interjected acidly, jerking down the corners of her 
fawn-coloured jacket with a vicious movement. 

“ An’ wot’s it all abaht ? ” he demanded, with an expansive gesture 
of his arms. Anger seized him suddenly, and snatching off his broad- 
brimmed “ bowler,” he drove the crown in with a mighty blow from 
his fist. ‘“‘ That for the face of the cove that’s done me!” he cried, 
fiercely, and he turned and began to walk away. 

Before he had taken two strides, however, and before the scornful 
smile had shaped on Emily’s pretty face, he was back at her side again. 
He seized her arm with a rough tenderness, and bent his face close to 


hers. 
“Bet y’re kiddin’ me, Angel Em, ain’t yer?” he said, in eager 
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pleading. “ Y’ ain’t serious? Y’re kiddin’ me to get me monkey up 
an’ see if I’m the sort to bash you about, eh? Bet, love ye, Em, I ain’t— 
no, Em, I ain’t! I wouldn’ ’urt cher fer er ’at full in money—no, I 
wouldn’t ! ” 

“W’en yer’ve quite done pinchin’ of me arm, p’raps ye’ll leave me 
go,” she suggested, with freezing politeness. 

He stood motionless and stared at her stupidly, apparently trying 
to estimate the full significance of her unresponsiveness. And she re- 
mained motionless too ; just flicking her eyelid nervously, and wondering 
what the awful pause portended. 

An’ it was me,” he said ae 
huskily, and tried to utter a scorn- <> oye tt 
ful laugh in parenthesis, “as named WS) ZS 
yer ‘Angel Em’!” He released =. Pd) 
her quickly and turned away. )! 

“Goo, blimy !” 

Without another word, with- 
out a backward glance, he started 
forward and turned round by the 
grocer’s shop at the corner of Dal- 
ton Street, leaving her staring after 
him and smiling superciliously. 

Arriving under the ornate 
lamps of the “ King George,” he 
stopped abruptly, and, taking the 
fag-end of an attenuated - looking 
cigarette from his waistcoat pocket, 
begged a lucifer of a cadaverous- 
faced man who lolled against the 
portal of the “ bottle-and-jug” 
department. 

The stranger silently produced 
two dirty matches and handed one 
to Josh, who as silently accepted 
it, struck it upon the painted door, 
and lit his fag. z 

“Ot, ain’t it?” said Josh, . FG 
emitting the deeply-inhaled smoke he 
as he spoke. 

“] don’t know,” responded the stranger, apathetically, abstractedly 
taking a short clay-pipe from a pocket and glancing into the empty 
bowl before fixing it between his thin lips. “ W’en I was in Egypt 
along er Kitchiner, you might ’ave called it ’ot. We used to lay the 
bully-beef down in a bowl o’ water and before we wanted it it was ’ash.” 
ps Ohi” said Josh, credulous, but moving away indifferent. ‘“ So 
“T say, Josh Wilson!” 

Josh stopped and looked back at the stranger penetratingly. 


‘‘ WE TURNED AND BEGAN TO WALK AWAY. 


long 
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“Pretty pat with names, ain’t cher?” he drawled, sarcastically, 


evidently surprised and puzzled. 
“TI ’eard Em’ly Briggs herdress you, w’en I parsed you ’while 


“Oh,” snapped Josh, his eyes lighting; “so y’re one of the 
coves that ’ang about pickin’ up society news fer the newspapers, 


I s’pose.” 
The stranger regarded him duilly without answering, then 


/ stared abstractedly down the street. 
q 


“ If you take my tip, you won’t lay nothin’ on that gal, Mr. 
-, Wilson,” he said wearily. ‘“‘ She’s a wrong ’un, as they say on 
the turf. I’ve dropped money over her myself, so to speak.” 

“You ’ave?—oh! An’ ye don’t look as if y’d ever pick it up 
agin, neiver,” said Josh resentfully. ‘Oo in the name er Margit are 
you, wiv yer Josh Wilson an’ yer Em’ly Briggs?” — 

“ Keep yer ’air on, matey,” responded the stranger, quietly. “ I’m 
speakin’ straight. I knew ’er w’en she lived at Chatham. She’ll chuck 
you, same as she did me. Everything’s a matter of brass with ’er.” 

“Oh, so that’s it, is it?” exclaimed Josh, taken off his guard by 
the feasibility of the revelation. “I ’ad er hidea that was it.” 

_}The stranger nodded confirmatively, and looked into the empty 


bowl of his pipe. 
“That’s it,’ he murmured. “’Appen to ’ave a screw o’ baccy 


anywhere about yer ?” 

“1 ’ad er hidea that was it,” repeated Josh, to evade the question. 

“Thanks fer ther tip, mate.” And he turned and went on his way 
quickly. 
Very soon, however, he slackened his pace ; unless one’s accustomed 
to thinking, it is difficult to think while walking fast, and he wanted to 
consider the “‘ go-by ” Em’ly had given him in the light of the stranger’s 
revelation. Presently he stopped before an outfitter’s shop-window, 
and regarding his reflection in the big mirror at the back, tightened 
his bandana choker round his neck and tilted his hat a little more on 
the right. 

“Chuck mc fer er pocket-full o’ brass, would she,” he muttered. 
*“‘ An’ me that sweet on ’er I ’ardly It’s Ted Mace! I don’t min’ 
bettin’ me belt it’s Ted Mace! Talk about settin’ up er horse-barrer, 
an’ ’avin’. er boy to ’elp. That’s wot it is—course! An’ 
me goin’ rahnd wiv me ole shove-cart’s so much dirt to ’er. 

That’s w’ot J am—dirt ! ” 

He went on down the street, muttering to himself and | fs 
expectorating expressively, until he came to a dark gap in 
the row of seedy-looking shops. He turned into the gap,— 
and for ten paces his hobnailed boots clattered ard vibrated 
and struck an occasional spark op the cobble pavement. Then he 
emerged into a gloomy ailey of tenement houses, sour-looking, sordid 


and sable. 
Tt was here, in the house at the ground-floor window of which a 





drab-coloured lace-curtain fluttered feebly, 
that he lodged ; it was here he had always 
thought to bring his bride; here to live 
with her; here to leave her when he 
went the barrow-round, here to return 
to her. And perhaps because he realized 
she would never come now, he saw for 
the first time in his life the sort of place 
it was,so that he stood and stared about 
him like a stranger who has lost his way. 

It was revelation in comparisons and 
engendered in him a hitherto unexperi- 
enced spirit of discontent. He saw the 
alley with repugnance, not so much at 
what it was as what other places were 
not; and when he fell to wondering at 
the difference between Pratt’s Passage and 
some of the clean and cheerful thorough- 
fares down which he plied his trade, as 
vendor of pot-ferns and vegetables, he 
realized slowly the immense possible 
meaning of such a phrase as “a matter 
of brass,” and his stunted soul took its 
first ambitious leap. It might be “a 
matter of brass” that was the why and 
wherefore of Angel Em giving him the 
go-by. “But, goo blimy!” he cried, 
chokingly, “‘’oo’d live here wot could 
live in ther light of er pub’s lamps? 

Oo’d like ther stink o’ this ’ole wot could 

grow er sprig er two o” lavender in their 

front-gardens? An’ wot’s ther bloomip’ 

difference ’tween this stink-’ole an’ Pawk 

Lyne, bet brass, jes’ brass ? Them as as 

ther brass kin pick an’ choose. Wot’s ther 

difference *tween me an’ Ted Mace? 

Brass. Wot’s ther diffrence between me “rnrew a FURTIVE GLANCE IN THAT 
an’ er West-end swell in er light ’at, ected 

smokin’ er cigar that cost as much as me Sunday shirt? Brass, 
She knows wot brass means, bless me boots !—she knows.” 

Rendered restless and wretched by immature comprehension of one 
of the greatest problems of workaday life, he turned out of the alley and 
went loafing, wending his way instinctively into the better-class streets, 
where every shop-window afforded a fresh grain of intelligence, which 
his mind accepted eagerly. It was brass—brass—everything and 
always brass. The nice things were dear beyond his reach, the nicer 
things dear beyond his dreams, the nicest things dear beyond his 
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comprehension. He saw quantity in a new light—judgment facilitated 
by price, and life from a new point of view. He had always earned what 
money he could, listlessly, and apathetically done without it somehow 

% when times were hard. But he saw now that money meant 

everything ; it might even yet mean Em! 
He was staring at a suite of tawdry furniture when someone 
slapped him on the back. 
' He turned sharply and met the laughing blue eyes of Nancy 
== Cousins, a slim young woman in a grey skirt and black cape. 

“Wot cheer!” she exclaimed. 

“ Wot cheer,” he returned dully, and glanced along the street. 

“Settin’? up er ’ome?” she inquired, half-defiantly, half shyly. 
“°As she named the ’appy day? Them things is only made to sell ; 
all fall ter pieces if ther room’s damp or wever’s ’ot; nothin’ like the 
good ole Windsor chairs as you can scrub an’ scrub an’ ’ang a bit er 
washin’ over, if you arst me.” 

“ Didn’t know as I did,” he responded, fumbling in his pockets for 
a fag-end. 

She looked at him sharply, her eyes softened with a wistful ex- 
pression, and she laughed good-naturedly. 

“* Well,” she said, swinging round on her heels, “ I see I ain’t wanted. 
So long, sour-face.” 

He vouchsafed no reply, but nodded his head and stared in the 
opposite direction. For many minutes he remained standing at the 
edge of the pavement moodily glancing about him, occasionally biting 
his thumb. Presently the steady, measured tread of a policeman’s tired 
feet, distinguishable above a hundred other footfalls, became audible to 
his senses, and he threw a quick furtive glance in the direction whence 
it came, and, paling at his own thoughts, hurried away. 

<* e@ * * * a 


“ But I can’t deal with you under the First Offenders Act, Wilson,” 
returned the magistrate, with a touch of irritation. 

“Never bin in no trouble afore, s’elp me Gawd!” pleaded Josh, 
his white face twitching. 

“ But burglary is a felony, you must understand, and I have no 
alternative to committing you for trial.” 

“I ought, perhaps, to have mentioned, y’r worship,” said the detec- 
tive-sergeant in charge of the case, stepping forward, “ that since his 
arrest the accused has refunded the greater portion of the 
proceeds, which he had banked, and has voluntarily given 
instructions for the sale of the horse and cart he : / 

“ That, of course, may be mentioned in his favour at 
his trial,” interjected his worship, looking curiously at Josh, 
who stood limply in the dock, his head drooping and his 
shoulders bent. 

“Is that young woman—crying, behind you—your wife ?” inquired 
his worship, a note of human tenderness in his voice. 

Josh, who had heard nothing of the stifled sobs, turned round in 
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surprise ; he had looked about in vain for Angel Em as he stepped into 
the dock, and a spasm of anger had gripped him when he supposed 
that she for whom he had done it—she on whom he had lavished all he 
had wasted of his ill-got gains, she whose love and caresses he had 
bought back from Ted Mace for “ a matter of brass,” had deserted him 
in his shame and trouble; and he turned round surprised that he had 
been mistaken, eager to see her face tear-stained for him.’ But the 
tear-stained face was not the Angel’s, but that of Nancy Cousins, who 
had never had a half-pint in his name. 

“No,” he said, turning back and looking at his worship squarely 
for the first time, “I air’t got no wife, thank Gawd ! ” 

His worship frowned, annoyed that he had been tricked into human 
emotions without a cause. 

“You had not even the excuse of a starving wife and children, 
then,” he remarked harshly. 

*“‘T wanted to set me up in bus’ness,” answered Josh, sullenly. 

His worship smiled a deprecating smile, and waved his hand. 

There was a general movement on the part of the police, witnesses 
and spectators, who stood between the dock and the door to the cells. 
The Clerk wrote something and handed a paper to an inspector, as the 
gaoler urged Josh silently to quit the dock. 

There was a sigh from Josh. Someone cleared his throat. There 
was a smothered sigh from Nancy and a loud blowing of a nose at the 
reporters’ pew. There was a gust of fresh air as the door to the cells 
was thrown open, and Josh shuffled out of sight of honest, useful 
citizens. 

* * * * * * 

“ Eighteen months? You ain’t got anything to complain about in 
that,” said the assistant gaoler, with the cheerfulness of an untouched 
spectator. ‘“ Pro’bly you’d ’ave ’ad it stiffer from the Common Sarjeant ; 
’e ’ad ’is ’ouse burgled recently, an’ ’e wasn’t insured.” He laughed, 
and stood aside for Josh to enter the cell, there to await the van that 
would remove him to Wormwood Scrubs. 

“The swob!” cried Josh, passionately. “’E’s took orf eighteen 
months of me life, ’e ’as, for tryin’ to do wot ’e ’as done—make way 
for meself in ther matter o’ brass! ” 

“ Ah, but ’e didn’t start quite the same way, my friend,” returned 
the gaoler, drily. 

‘Don’t ’e sit there doin’ that sort o’ thing fer a matter o’ brass ? ” 
demanded Josh, unreasoningly. ‘Don’t ’e live in er big ’ouse fer er 
matter o’ brass? Ain’t yer goin’ ter slam that door on me fer er 
matter o’ brass? Ain’t ther only gal that ever wos goin’ over an’ 
marrie *nother bloke fer er matter 0’ brass? Gawd’s trufe! Don’t 
I know?” 

He turned away desperately as the door clanged to. The clang of 
that door echoed in his ears for eighteen months. 

* * * * * * 


The bright, but almost warmthless February sunlight fell upon 
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the gravel way leading from Wormwood Scrubs to Uxbridge Road, 
melting the hoar-frost in patches, when Josh Wilson took his discharge 
from prison. 

The road was empty but for the solitary figure of a young woman 
who stood watching the prison-entrance from a distance of some hundred 
and fifty yards. As Josh passed into the air of freedom and manhood 
again, she hastened to meet him, and her eager blue eyes brightened as 
she noted his stiff, proud carriage and firm step. 

“Wot cheer!” she exclaimed, as they drew near, and laughed a 
high-pitched, high-strung laugh. 

“Wot cheer, Nancy!” he cried in surprise, looking at her hungrily. 
“Qo’d ’a’ thought = 

“1 thought as that you might like to see a frien’ly sort of physog, 
Josh,” she explained awkwardly ; “ an’ seein’ as I knew y’ ’adn’t got 
no top-coat w’en ye went in, I brought cher this.” And she extended 
to him an arm on which was hung a heavy wool-lined overcoat, such as 
one sees depending around pawnbrokers’ shops in winter season of the 
year. 

He looked at it questioningly, then took it in both hands and pulled 
it on, while she watched him, noting the fit across the chest and shoulders 
and the shortness of the sleeves, with eyes glistening with pride. 

“‘ There’s two bob in ther little pocket, Josh,” she said, as she fell 
in at his side, and they started away together. 

“Oh?” he said, dully, and felt in the ticket-pocket for it. 

“T’ve thought o’ yer, Nancy,” he remarked presently, after a 
pause, without looking at her. 

She coloured, and hung back slightly, so he should not see the 
blush. 

“Em Mace’s got twins,” she ventured, catching up with him 
again. 

“ Let ’er,” he said, snapping his teeth; “ she ain’t nothing to me.” 

“Course, she ain’t,” she answered, significantly, “or she’d ’ave 
met chew ’stead er me.” 

“No, she wouldn’t,” he returned, gruffly. 

“'W’y not?” 

*°Cos she ain’t that sort,”’ he replied, looking at her oddly. 

“‘ Josh,” she said presently, with short, hard breathing, “ ye’re 
goin’ straight again now, ain’t cher? Other w’y ain’t no good. I[’ve 
got er barrer-load er fresh vegetables ready an’ borrered Tyler’s truck, 
so yer wouldn’t ’ave ter ’ang about ter get a start.” 

“My Gawd!” he muttered, and stopped and looked at her. 

“Ye can make er bit, an’ one bit makes another bit,” she said, 
pursuing her urging wistfully. ‘“ I’ve got er book as tells yer tu’perice 
earnt goes ferver than a bob wot’s stole. I'll len’ it to yer.” 

“Don’t want no bloomin’ book,” he exclaimed, gripping her arm 
fiercely, “I want you, an’ [ll run straight. ’Ave I thought er you 
er-crying’ at the p’lice-court ? Not ’arf! An’ ’ere ye’ve met me—me 
jes’ out, wiv-out er penny ter me naime! Don’t want no bloomin’ 
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book, Nancy ”—his voice dropped to a softer tone, and he bent closer 
to her—“ I wants you, an’ I'll be straight an’ good to yer.” 

She put up, her hands to her face and cried the first full swell of 
her happy heart into them. 














DRINK 


“* Talking of strong drink,” said the tall Yankee, thoughtfully, after 
we Britishers had ventured a few opinions, “I guess none of you gentlemen 
can say you've tasted the Simon pure Firewater till you've been in the State 
of North Carolina. 

“ Say, I was down there a few years since, and had occasion to visit 
a little one-hoss saloon way back in the hills. I asked the bartender for 
a drink of his best rye whiskey. He reached down a bottle, a glass and then 
unhooked a thing from a nail that looked like a clothes’ brush, kind of a 
whisk. 

“Wall, I was sorter new to them parts, but I reckoned littleWillie knew 
the use of a bottle and a glass, but what gat me guessing was this here clothes’ 
whisk. 

“‘ Not wishing the bartender to catch on to the fact thatI was a tender- 
foot, I waited a bit for my drink, till someone should come in and show me. 
Purty soon one of these big, husky Carolina woodsmen come in.” 

“<*What’s yours?’ says the bartender. 

“* By a stoke of luck it was whisky the newcomer called for. 

“The bartender sets out another glass, pushes the bottle between us,and 
hands him a whisk, same as he did to me. 

“* The big feller measures himself out a small drink into the tumbler, and, 
after a moment’s hesitation, tosses it down his throat, picks up the whisk 
and goes quickly over to the corner of the room and brushes a patch of floor 
free from dust. 

“Then he lay down and had a fit.” 
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Go Introduce Lord Ernest to the 
Reader : 


Lord Ernest, like the quality of mercy, is twice blest. 
Firstly, he is one of those fortunate individuals to whom 
Things Happen. The great majority of us may trek for 
Adventure from Peru to Thibet, away round by the Sahara 
and Kensal Rise, without ever putting up so much as an 
Incident. Not so Lord Ernest. Wherever he lives, or 
moves, or happens to have his temporary being, there also 
occurs some Phenomenon of lesser or greater magnitude. 
It has been said that something happened to him even at 
Notting Hill, but this is too fantastically improbable ; how- 
ever, it serves to indicate the sort of man Lord Ernest is. 
Secondly, it so happens that Lord Ernest is a young man 
of considerable ingenuity, which 1s fortunate, for thus he 
tends to make the most of the various Situations into 
which the humorous, discriminating gods keep projecting 
him. 
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We intend, if all goes well, to publish quite a number 
of these Ernestine experiences ; but the beloved of the gods 
tread in a treacherous path, so that we live in fear and 
daily expectation of a telegram from his Boswell (Mr. 
Duffield Bendall) to the effect that Lord Ernest has dis- 
appeared. However, of three occurrences, at any rate, we 
are reasonably certain—hence these words. For the rest, 
let us possess ourselves in hope. 
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Gentle Reader—Lord Ernest. 
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Lord Ernest—Gentle Reader. 
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iy ERNEST Othe 
: BURGLAR 


BY DUFFIED 
BENDALL 


~ ‘Tllustrated by"Florence Briscoe 


Tsa-]ORD ERNEST sat in 

‘| a big easy-chair, and 

stared into the fire. 

He was alone in his 

chambers, and it was 

nine o'clock on a 

mild February even- 

iis 4 ing. His legs were 

resting on the seat t of “a¥second,"chair, and 

by his right hand . was ’a little” _table on 

which stood a decanter of whiskey, a syphon 

and a glass. On his knees was a novel 

with a paper back; he had been reading 

it for half-an-hour or more, but had just laid it down, and was, fas I 
mentioned above, staring into the fire. 

There was only one light in the room—a tall lamp just behind his 
chair, so arranged that the light fell on his book. Consequently, his 
face was more or less in the shadow ; but, as his chair was nearly parallel 
to the fire, the flames, which from time to time leapt up, showed his 
handsome features and immaculate evening-dress—dinner-jacket and 
black tie—quite clearly enough for an onlooker to recognise him as a 
society man. 

After gazing abstractedly into the fire for some minutes, Lord 
Ernest took up his novel again and began to read. He had turned 
over two pages, when he heard the door of his room open behind the 
thick curtains that screened the entrance. 

“Who the deuce is that?” he muttered to himself. “I told 
Jenkins I should not want him until twelve o’clock.” 

A second click proclaimed the fact that the door had been shut— 
and Lord Ernest turned his head in the direction of the sound. As he 
did so, the dark green curtains were parted, and a man stepped into the 
room. 

“Good evening, Lord Ernest,” he said, in a cool, clear voice. 

“Good evening,” replied Lord Ernest, composedly. ‘“ Who the 


deuce are you?” 
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“I fear I owe you an apology,” said the stranger, speaking in a 
well-bred, rather drawling voice. “I see I am disturbing you. I ex- 
pected to find you already in costume. Surely it is rather late ?” 

“1 don’t quite understand you,” said Lord Ernest. “ Late for 
what ? ” 

“ For the Goldheim’s dance,” replied the stranger. ‘“‘ You see, these 
Stuart costumes are rather elaborate. Had you not thought of dress- 
ing ?” 

Lord Ernest frowned slightly. 

“You said that you owed me an apology just now,” he said, speaking 
somewhat haughtily. “I think an explanation should come first, 
though I have no doubt the apology will be necessary afterwards.” 

The stranger smiled. “ The explanation is ready,” he said; “ we 
will consider the question of apology later.” As he spoke, he threw off 
the long, heavy coat that he was wearing, and displayed to Lord Ernest’s 
astonished gaze a charming Court costume of the Stuart period. As 
he stood with the lamplight falling on him, Lord Ernest noticed—as 
he could scarcely fail to do—the wonderful likeness of the stranger to 
himself. Hair, eyes, nose and chin, were all a match for his own. The 
figure, too, was, as far as he could judge, almost exactly like his own ; 
though Lord Ernest fancied that the stranger lacked perhaps an inch 
of his own six feet. However, he carried himself well, and the likeness 

~was undoubtedly wonderful. Lord Ernest was not slow in perception, 
and it was not difficult for him to guess that the stranger intended to 
turn to good (or bad) account this likeness, for it could hardly have 
been accidental. He showed no perturbation, however. With his usual 
nonchalance, he lay back and gazed at the stranger. The latter also 
appeared to be quite at home. His movements, however, were such 
as to confirm any suspicion that his appearance might have roused in 
Lord Ernest’s mind. From his great-coat pocket he drew with great 
deliberation a small revolver and a small bottle. Then he flung his 
coat upon a chair and turned to Lord Ernest,-who watched his proceed- 
ings with great interest, but with not the slightest trace of alarm. Finally, 
the stranger drew up a chair on the opposite side of the fire, and, leaning 
forward, with the revolver in his hand, remarked— 

“I must first ask you, Lord Ernest, not to make a noise. There 
is no one in your rooms, I know, and you would have some difficulty in 
making yourself heard. This little toy is loaded—and this bottle 
full of chloroform; and I have no doubt that with a bullet in your 
shoulder—I assure you, I am a good shot—you would be unable to 
prevent me from administering a small dose on a handkerchief. I should 
deplore the necessity for such violence—and the matter really rests in 
your hands.” 

Lord Ernest smiled. 

“TI assure you,” he replied, “I am much too interested to make 
any attempt to curtail this novel experience.” 

“ Thank you,” said the stranger, “ then here goes for the explana- 
tion. The Goldheims are giving a dance to-night—fancy dress.” 
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“‘ They are.” 

“ You intended to go as a courtier—Charles II. period.” 

“T did.” 

“The costume you were to wear was to be very like this ?” 

“TI thought you had got mine on. You surely were not too shy 
to borrow mine without asking permission—and my bedroom door is 
unlocked.” 

“ Ah, no, Lord Ernest ; but I expected—as I said before—to find 
you already dressed. I had no wish to put you to the inconvenience of 
undressing. Besides, had I used my little toy here your’suit might have 
been—er—disarranged. This is a copy only. But I take it as a com- 
pliment that you can discern no difference.” 


‘* t7’s LUCKY I DIDN’T HAVE 
TO STAND UP.”’ 


Lord Ernest smiled again. 

“ Hang it all,” he said. “ How did you know what I was going 
in?” 

“‘T happened to be in Waring’s when you ordered your suit, Lord 
Ernest. Not quite by accident, of course. Such things are arranged 
by—shall we say—Providence? But, to proceed. You would have 
danced with Miss Goldheim,” of course ? ” 

Lord Ernest nodded. 

“ You would have sat out with her after the dance ? ” 

Lord Ernest raised his eyebrows slightly. 
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“You would have possibly proposed marriage to her ; 

Lord Ernest sat up in his chair, without, however, removing his 
legs from their resting-place. For a second he frowned; then he lay 
back again with a smile. 

“’m hanged if I know,” he said; “ but you are singularly well- 
informed.” 

The stranger bowed, and continued : 

“You had arranged to wear a certain kind of mask in order to—er— 
facilitate recognition ?” he said. ; 

“ Well, I’m damned,” said Lord Ernest—and the stranger knew his 
question was answered. 

He leaned a little more forward, and his hand shut a little tightly 
on the revolver. 

“TI want to borrow that mask,” he said, softly. 

“Ah, that’s what you’re after,” said Lord Ernest. “ I’ve been 
wondering why yot troubled about coming here at all—your arrange- 
ments seem complete enough. It was the mask you wanted ?’ 

“ That,” said the stranger, “ and also an assurance that you would 
not be there. Two Lord Ernests would have been,—well, embarrassing, 
to say the least of it.” 

“ Quite so,” replied Lord Ernest. = 

“I appreciate your desire to spare me any possible trouble,” the 
stranger smiled, “ and the mask ?” he added. 

“Is on the sofa there,” answered Lord Ernest. ‘May I ask how 
you have arranged that I shall not appear? I am quite confident that 
you have done so.” 

“T have,” said the stranger. “I am willing to take your word 
of honour that you will remain in this room for at least two hours, and 
will do nothing in that time to alarm your neighbours or arouse sus- 

icion.” 
re And if I refuse ? ” said Lord Ernest, blandly. ae 

“ Then,” said the stranger, with a perceptible tightening of his lips, 
“TI shall be forced to chloroform you, and tie you up. If you struggle, 
I shall not hesitate to shoot you—in the shoulder. I assure you that 
nothing can be heard of a revolver shot more than twelve yards from 
this room, and there is no one else on this storey of the building. Also, 
I have given a great deal of time to this job and I shall carry it out— 
whether you give me your word or not. I shall be sorry if I have to 
shoot you,” he added, and fingered the revolver suggestively. 

“It would be deuced unpleasant,” murmured Lord Ernest. “I 
will give you my word on one condition.” 

“ And that is ? ” eS 

“ That you give me an outline of your—er—programme to-night. 

“ Why, with pleasure. It is very simple now. All the hard work 
is done. I shall go to the Goldheim’s. I shall secure an early dance 
with Miss Goldheim, and suggest that we sit it out. Miss Goldheim and 
her parents are, I believe, confidently expecting a proposal of marriage 
from Lord Ernest Sinclair. It would—if I may say so—be an excellent 
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match in every way. I shall suggest as private a place as possible for 
sitting out, and Miss Goldheim, in not unnatural anticipation of a charm- 
ing téte-d-téte, will readily fall in with my suggestion, and will lead the 
way to her boudoir or some other suitably secluded spot. I shake a 
few drops—a few only, I assure you—of chloroform on to my handker- 
chief ; Miss Goldheim ceases to exist temporarily. I remove the famous 
diamond necklace, and walk out quietly with {£30,000 in my pocket. 
Simple, isn’t it ?” 

“Very simple,” replied Lord Ernest. “ Then, till half-past eleven 
[ am dumb—but I shall give you no longer.” 

“It is long enough, thanks,” replied the stranger. ‘“‘ Many thanks 
for the mask—I will have it sent back to-morrow.” As he spoke, he 
was putting on his coat; he picked up the mask and drew the curtain 
from the door. ‘“‘ Good evening,” he added. “I will now make you 
the promised apology.” 

The door clicked—and Lord Ernest was alone. He stretched him- 
self and yawned. 

“Ah,” he said to himself, “ it’s lucky I didn’t have to stand up, 
or he would have seen that my ankle was sprained. It’s lucky after all 
that I sprained it skating at Prince’s with Ida Goldheim this morning, 
and that she knows I can’t possibly come to the dance. But it’s very 
unlucky for my entertaining friend, the necklace-snatcher. I’m afraid 
there will be ructions for him.” And he took up his novel and began 
to read again. 
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a oo, LINKER was displeased. A man of less culture 
@2a- = and: poise and wealth would have sworn. But 
<4 Blinker always remembered that he was a gentle- 
man—a thing that no gentleman should do. So he 
merely looked bored and sardonic while he rode in 
a hansom to the centre of disturbance, which was 
the Broadway office of Lawyer Oldport, who was 

_— agent for the Blinker estate. 

“IT don’t see,” said Blinker, “why I should be always signing 
confounded papers. I am packed, and was to have left for the North 
Woods this morning. Now I ‘must wait until to-morrow morning. I 
hate night trains. My best razors are, of course, at the bottom of some 
unidentifiable trunk. It is a plot to drive me to bay rum and a mono- 
loguing, thumb-handed barber. Give me a pen that doesn’t scratch. 
I hate pens that scratch.” 

“Sit down,” said double-chinned, grey Lawyer Oldport. “ The 
worst has not been told you. Oh, the hardships of the rich! The 
papers are not yet ready to sign. They will be laid before you 
to-morrow at eleven. You will miss another day. Twice shall the 
barber tweak the helpless nose of a Blinker. Be thankful that your 
sorrows do not embrace a hair-cut.” 

“ If,” said Blinker, rising, “ the act did not involve more signing 
of papers I would take my business out of your hands at once. Give 
me a cigar, please.” : 

“ Tf,” said Lawyer Oldport, “ I had cared to see an old friend’s son 
gulped down at one mouthful by sharks I would have ordered you to 
take it away long ago. Now, let’s quit fooling, Alexander. Besides 
the grinding task of signing your name some thirty times to-morrow, 1 
must impose upon you the consideration of a matter of business—of 
business, and I may say humanity or right. I spoke to you about this 
five years ago, but you would not listen—you were in a hurry for a 
coaching trip, I think. The subject has come up again. The 
property sa 

“Oh, property!” interrupted Blinker. ‘“ Dear Mr. Oldport, I think 
you mentioned to-morrow. Let’s have it all at one dose to-morrow— 
signatures and propérty and snappy rubber bands and that smelly 
sealing-wax and all. Have luncheon with me? Well, I'll try to re- 
member to drop in at eleven to-morrow. Morning.” 

The Blinker wealth was in lands, tenements and hereditaments, as 
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the legal phrase goes. Lawyer Oldport had once taken Alexander in 


his little pulmonary gasoline runabout to see the many buildings and 
rows of buildings that he owned in the city. For Alexander was sole 
heir. They had amused Blinker very much. The houses looked so 
incapable of producing the big sums of money that Lawyer Oldport 
kept piling up in banks for him to spend. 

In the evening Blinker went to one of his clubs, intending to dine. 
Nobody was there except some old fogies playing whist, who spoke to 
him with grave politeness and glared at him with savage contempt. 
Everybody was out of town. But here he was kept in like a schoolboy 
to write his name over and over on pieces of*paper. His wounds were 
deep. 

Blinker turned his back on the fogies, and said to the club steward 
who had come forward with some nonsense about cold fresh salmon 
roe : 

“Symons, I’m going to Coney Island.” He said it as one might 
say: “ All’s off; I’m going to jump into the river.” 

The joke pleased Symons. He laughed within a sixteenth of a 
note of the audibility permitted by the laws governing employes. 

** Certainly, sir,” he tittered. ‘Of course, sir; I think’I can see 
you at Coney, Mr. Blinker!” 

Blinker got a paper and looked up the movements of Sunday steam- 
boats. Then he found a cab at the first corner and drove to a North 
River pier. He stood in line, as democratic as you or I, and bought a 
ticket, and was trampled upon and shoved forward until, at last, he 
found himself on the upper deck of the boat staring brazenly at a girl 
who sat alone upon a camp stool. But Blinker did not intend to be 
brazen; the girl was so wonderfully good-looking that he forgot for one 
minute that he was the prince incog, and behaved just as he did in 
society. 

She was looking at him, too, and not severely. A puff of wind 
threatened Blinker’s straw hat. He caught it warily and settled it again. 
The movement gave the effect of a bow. The girl nodded and smiled, 
and in another instant he was seated at her side. She was dressed all 
in white; she was paler than Blinker imagined milkmaids and girls of 
humble stations to be, but she was as tidy as a cherry blossom, and her 
steady, supremely frank grey eyes looked out from the intrepid depths 
of an unshadowed and untroubled soul. 

“ How dare you raise your hat to me?” she asked, with a smile- 
redeemed severity. 

“T didn’t,” Blinker said, but he quickly covered the mistake by 
extending it to “I didn’t know how to keep from it after I saw you.” 

**T do not allow gentlemen to sit by me to whom I have not been 
introduced,” she said, with a sudden haughtiness that deceived him. He 
rose reluctantly, but her clear, teasing laugh brought him down to his 
chair again. 

‘I guess you weren’t going far,” she declared, with beauty’s mag- 
nificent self-confidence. 
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.“ Are you going to Coney Island ? ” asked Blinker. 

“Me?” She turned upon him wide-open eyes full of bantering 
surprise. “ Why, what a question! Can’t you see that I’m riding a 
bicycle in the park?” Her drollery took the form of impertinence. 

“ And I am laying brick on a tall factory chimney,” said Blinker. 
** Mayn’t we see Coney together? I’m all alone and I’ve never been 
there before.” 

“It depends,” said the girl, “on how nicely you behave. I'll 
consider your application until we get there.” 

Blinker took pains to provide against the rejection of his application. 
He strove to please. To adopt the metaphor of his nonsensical phrase, 
he laid brick upon brick on the tall chimney of his devoirs until, at length, 
the structure was stable and complete. The manners of the best society 
come around finally to simplicity ; and as the girl’s way was that natur- 
ally, they were on a mutual plane of communication from the beginning. 

He learned that she was twenty, and her name was Florence; that 
she trimmed hats in a millinery shop ;_ that she lived in a furnished room 
with her best chum Ella, who was cashier in a shoe shop; and that a 
glass of milk from the bottle on the window-sill and an egg that boils 
itself while you twist up your hair makes a breakfast good enough for 
any one. Florence laughed when she heard “ Blinker.” 

“ Well,” she said, “it certainly shows that you have imagination. 
It gives the ‘ Smiths’ a chance for a little rest, anyhow.” 

They landed at Coney, and were dashed on the crest of a great 
human wave of mad pleasure-seekers into the walks and avenues of 
Fairyland gone into vaudeville. 

With a curious eye, a critical mind, and a fairly withheld judgment, 
Blinker considered the temples, pagodas and kiosks of popularised de- 
lights. Hoi polloi trampled, hustled and crowded him. Basket parties 
bumped him ; sticky children tumbled, howling, under his feet, candying 
his clothes. Insolent youths strolling among the booths with hard-won 
canes under one arm and easily won girls on the other, blew defiant 
smoke from cheap cigars into his face. The publicity gentlemen with 
megaphones, each before his own stupendous attraction, roared like 
Niagara in his ears. Music of all kinds that could be tortured from brass, 
reed, hide, or string, fought in the air to gain space for its vibrations 
against its competitors. But what held Blinker in awful fascination 
was the mob, the multitude, the proletariat shrieking, struggling, hurrying, 
panting, hurling itself in incontinent frenzy, with unabashed abandon, 
into the ridiculous sham palaces of trumpery and tinsel pleasures. The 
vulgarity of it, its brutal overriding of all the tenets of repression and 
taste that were held by his caste, repelled him strongly. 

In the midst of his disgust he turned and looked down at Florence 
by his side: She was ready with her quick smile and upturned, happy 
eyes, as bright and clear as the water in trout pools. The eyes were 
saying that they had the right to be shining and happy, for was their 
owner not with her (for the present) Man, her Gentleman Friend and 
holder of the keys to the enchanted city of fun ? 
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Blinker did not read her look accurately, but by some miracle he 
suddenly saw Coney aright. 

He no longer saw a mass of vulgarians seeking gross joys. He 
now looked clearly upon a hundred thousand true idealists. Their 
offences were wiped out. Counterfeit and false though the garish joys 
of these spangled temples were, he perceived that deep under the gilt 
surface they offered saving and apposite balm and satisfaction to the 
restless human heart. Here, at least, was the husk of Romance, the 
empty but shining casque of Chivalry, the breath-catching though safe- 
guarded dip and flight of Adventure, the magic carpet that transports 
you to the realms of fairyland, though its journey be through but a few 
poor yards of space. Heno longer saw a rabble, but his brothers seeking 
the ideal. There was no magic of poesy here, or of art ; but the glamour 
of their imagination turned yellow calico into cloth of gold, and the 
megaphones into the silver trumpets of joy’s heralds. 

Almost humbled, Blinker rolled up the shirt sleeves of his mind and 
joined the idealists. 

“You are the lady doctor,” he said to Florence. ‘“ How shall we 
go about doing this jolly conglomeration of fairy tales incorporated ? ” 

** We will begin there,” said the Princess, pointing to a fun pagoda 
on the edge of the sea, “ and we will take them all in, one by one.” 

* + + * * * * 

They caught the eight o’clock returning boat and sat, filled with 
pleasant fatigue, against the rail in the bow, listening to the Italians’ 
fiddle and harp. Blinker had thrown off all care. The North Woods 
seemed to him an uninhabitable wilderness. What a fuss he had made 
over signing his name—pooh! he could sign it a hundred times. And 
her name was as pretty as she was—“ Florence,” he said it to himself 
a great many times. 

As the boat was nearing its pier in the North River a two-funnelled, 
drab, foreign-looking sea-going steamer was dropping down toward the 
bay. The boat turned its nose in toward its slip. The steamer veered 
as if to seek midstream, and then yawed, seemed to increase its speed 
and struck the Coney boat on the side near the stern, cutting into it 
with a terrifying shock and crash. 

While the six hundred passengers on the boat were mostly tumbling 
about the decks in a shrieking panic, the captain was shouting at the 
steamer that it should not back off and leave the rentZexposed for the 
water to enter. # But the steamer tore its way out like a savage sawfish 
and cleaved its heartless way, full speed ahead. 

The boat began to sink at its stern, but moved slowly toward the 
slip. The passengers were a frantic mob, unpleasant to behold. 

Blinker held Florence tightly until the boat had righted itself. She 
made no sound or sign of fear. He stood on a camp stool, ripped off 
the slats above his head and pulled down a number of the life-preservers. 
He began to buckle one around Florence. The rotten canvas split and 
the fraudulent granulated cork came pouring out in a stream. Florence 


caught a handful of it and laughed gleefully. 
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“It looks like breakfast food,” she said. “Take it off. They’re 
no good.” 

She unbuckled it and threw it on the deck. She made Blinker sit 
down, and sat by his side and put her hand in his. “ What’ll you bet 
we don’t reach the pier all right ? ” she said, and began to hum a song. 

And now the captain moved among the passengers and compelled 
order. The boat would undoubtedly make her slip, he said, and ordered 
the women and children to the bow, where they could land first. The 
boat, very low in the water at the stern, tried gallantly to make his 
promise good. 
+4 “Florence,” said Blinker, as she held him close by an arm and 
hand, “I love you.” 

“ That’s what they all say,” she replied, lightly. 

“T am not one of ‘ they all,’” he persisted. “I never knew any 
one I could love before. I could pass my life with you and be happy 
every day. I am rich. I can make things all right for you.” 

“‘ That’s what they all say,” said the girl again, weaving the words 
into her little reckless song. 

“ Don’t say that again,” said Blinker, in a tone that made her look 
at him in frank surprise. 

“Why shouldn’t I say it?” she asked calmly. “ They all do.” 

“Who are ‘they’ ?” he asked, jealous fgr the first time in his 
existence. y 

“Why, the fellows I know.” 

“Do you know so many ? ” 

“Oh, well, I’m not a wallflower,” she answered with modest com- 
placency. 

“Where do you see these—these men? At your home?” 

“Of course not. I meet them just as I did you. Sometimes on 
the boat, sometimes in the park, sometimes on the street. I’m a pretty 
good judge of a man. I can tell in a minute if a fellow is one who is 
likely to get fresh.” 

“What do you mean by ‘ fresh’ ?” 

“* Why, try to kiss you—me, I mean.” 

“Do any of them try that ? ” asked Blinker, clenching his teeth. 

* Sure. All men do. You know that.” 

“Do you allow them? ” ; 

“Some. Not many. They won’t take you out anywhere unless 
ou do.” 

She turned her head and looked searchingly at Blinker. Her eyes 
were as innocent asachild’s. There was a puzzled look in them, as though 
she did not understand him. 

“What’s wrong about my meeting fellows?” she asked, won- 
deringly. 

“ Everything,” he answered, almost savagely. “ Why don’t you 
entertain your company in the house where you live? Is it necessary 

to pick up Tom, Dick and Harry on the streets ?” 
’ — She kept her absolutely ingenuous eyes upon his. 
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“If you could see the place where I live -you wouldn’t ask that. 
I live in Brickdust Row. They call it that because there’s red dust 
from the bricks crumbling over everything. I’ve lived there for more 
than four years. There’s no place to receive company. You can’t 
have anybody come to your room. What else is there to do? A girl 
has got to meet the men, hasn’t she ?” 

“Yes,” he said, hoarsely. “A girl has got to meet a—has got to 
meet the men.” 

“‘ The first time one spoke to me on the street,” she continued, “ I 
ran home and cried all night. But you get used to it. I meet a good 
many nice fellows at church. I go on rainy days and stand in the vesti- 
bule until one comes up with an umbrella. I wish there was a parlor, 
so I could ask you to call, Mr. Blinker—are you really sure it isn’t ‘ Smith’ 
now?” 

The boat landed safely. Blinker had a confused impression of 
walking with the girl through quiet crosstown streets until she stopped 
at a corner and held out her hand. 

‘I live just one more block over,” she said. “ Thank you for a 
very pleasant afternoon.” 

Blinker muttered something and plunged northward till he found a 
cab. A big, grey church loomed slowly at ‘his right. Blinker shook his 
fist at it through the window. 

“‘ I gave you a thousand dollars last week,” he cried under his breath, 
“and she meets them in your very doors. There is something wrong ; 
there is something wrong.” 

At eleven the next day Blinker signed his name thirty times with a 
new pen provided by Lawyer Oldport. 

** Now let me go to the woods,” he said surlily. 

“You are not looking well,” said Lawyer Oldport. ,“‘ The trip will 
do you good. But listen, if you will, to that little matter of business of 
which I spoke to you yesterday, and also five years ago. There are 
some buildings, fifteen in number, of which there are now five-year leases 
to be signed. Your father contemplated a change in the lease provisions, 
but never made it. He intended that the parlors of these houses should 
not be sub-let, but that the tenants should be allowed to use them for 
reception-rooms. These houses are in the shopping district, and are 
mainly tenanted by young working girls. As it is they are forced to 
seek companionship outside. This row of red brick——” _ 

Blinker interrupted him with a loud, discordant laugh. 

“‘ Brickdust Row for an even hundred,” he cried. “ And I,own it. 
Have I guessed right ? ” 

“The tenants have some such name for it,”- said Lawyer Oldport. 

Blinker arose and jammed his hat down to his eyes. 

“Do what you please with it,” he said harshly. “ Remodel it, 
burn it, raze it to the ground. But, man, it’s too late, I tell you. It’s 
too late! It’s too late! It’s too late!” 
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By Lewis WILLouUGHBY 


Illustrated by Vera Willoughby 


JUR half-crowns and half-a-sov. ; that’s a pound. 
One, two, three, four, five; that’s twenty-five 
shillings. The pound for rent, and five shillings 
to spend, and then I’m stony, and God knows 
where the next is coming from.” 

Big Ben chimed; its loud, sonorous tones 
rousing the Young Man from his soliloquy. He 
ees {began to hum complacently. He was happy, for 
twice that day two black cats had paid him a voluntary visit, and, 
being superstitious, black cats made him happy. It was a simple and 
inexpensive pleasure. 

He swept up the money, and rattled it into his pocket. 

** Now, what’s to be done to-night ? Good idea! [ll toss a bob 
and see.” 

The coin spun in the air. 

“ Tails I go to Earl’s Court Exhibition. Heads, I stay at home 
and work.” 

“Heads; no luck! I shall have to work. It’s the last night of 
the Exhibition, too. I must go. Hang it! I can stay at home and 
do some work to-morrow instead.” 

With this excellent resolution he drew on his overcoat, lit a cigar 
he found in the pocket, and went to Earl’s Court. 

It was a glorious night, a trifle cold perhaps, but still glorious. 
He strolled through to “ Elysium,” and forced his way into the motley 
crowd. Everybody seemed to be in a terrific hurry to get nowhere in 
particular, and never appeared to get there. The Young Man was in a 
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strangely perverse mood. If he fell in with a stream of roysterers going 
in one direction, he elbowed his way in the opposite. It was one of those 
contrary tactics that took him over the wooden bridge to the Pierrots’ 
pitch. He listened until the man came towards him with the hat, and 
then strode off. At the side of the al fresco entertainers there was a 
crowd gathered. The words, “ Mystic Temple of Indian Magic,” written 
in electric lights, caught his eye, and he moved towards it in a-mechanical 
way. 

The showman, dark-skinned and dressed in a Burmese costume, 
was demonstrating on a platform in front of his building. 

“Hallo! here’s something for nothing,” thought the Young Man, 
elbowing his way to the front. His extreme eagerness attracted the 
conjurer’s attention, who took him in hand at once. 

“‘ Just in time, sir. Showing now.” Then to some person inside, 
he bawled: ‘“ One minute, Mustapha, here’s a gent coming in. What 
no room!” He grinned indulgentiy at the Young Man. “ Another 
minute and you’d have been too late. That way, sir. Walk right in.” 

The Young Man walked in, paying sixpence to a benign-looking 
Jewess at the turnstile as he went. To his surprise there were only three 
other people in the “ Temple.” One, a boy, who kept up a ceaseless 
cracking of ‘nuts in a corner, bore, he thought, a striking resemblance to 
the dark-skinned Burmese showman, except that the boy was fair. 

Soon afterwards, the Burmese entered and the show began. The 
nut-cracking boy turned out to be part of the entertainment. With 
his assistance the Indian performed miracles—absolute miracles. He 
put the boy, tightly bound, in a frail wicker basket, fired-shots through 
it, thrust sabres through it, put it over a flaming brazier, and then, 
behold! the boy appeared dressed in a totally different costume at the 
side of the stage. He disappeared again—three shots were fired, and 
lo! he was back in the basket. It was extraordinary—intoxicating ! 
More illusions followed, and then came the tour de force of the whole 
entertainment. The boy was balanced in mid-air—on nothing. Back- 
wards, forwards the body swung, rigid and stiff, like a soaring swallow. 
The Burmese passed a hoop over it from head to feet to prove that there 
were no wires; and then the body floated upwards and upwards out of 
sight. 
A wheezy instrument began to play a sad march, and the audience 
turned to go. To the Young Man’s surprise, he noticed that the musician 
was no other than the boy, still cracking nuts with his disengaged hand. 

“And you tell me there’s nothing in supernatural powers,” he 
muttered, regardless that no one had even suggested such a thing to 
him. 

- He was saddened, even depressed, as he retraced his steps back to 
“Elysium.” The merry little Tzigany Band was playing a Sousa 
march in the Café Chantant. He stopped and called absent-mindedly 
for a lager. 

Impressionable as he was, the “ mystic ” show had got on his mind. 
He wondered how on earth it was done. A happy thought struck him— 
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(he had seen it in a magazine article)—he had been hypnotised. The 
Orientals were adepts at it. He distinctly remembered feeling a strange 
tickling sensation the whole time he was in the “ Mystic Temple ”—a 
sensation in the nose and down the spine like a protracted sneeze. Was 
that hypnotism? As a boy at school someone had told him that he 
was extremely psychic. Suppose he had some latent power in him that 
was only waiting to be developed. Suppose 

** Good evening.” A soft musical voice, with a slight foreign accent, 
broke his train of thought. 

In his abstraction he had not noticed that he had been staring blankly 
for five minutes at a stranger sitting at the other side of the small round 
table. 

** You stared at me so long, I thought you were trying to mesmerise 
me,” the stranger smiled as he spoke. 

The Young Man started. “ Mesmerise! Yes! No, I mean. I 
beg your pardon!” 

His brain was in a whirl. Had he unconsciously mesmerised this 
man with the soft voice and gleaming eyes? In his excitement he couldn’t 
remember whether it was criminal to mesmerise strangers against their 
will, but rather though it was. 

“Pray don’t apologise,” said the musical voice again. “TF am a 
student of physiognomy, and it has given me great pleasure to watch 
your face.” 

“‘T beg your pardon, but I had no idea I was staring at you,” con- 
fessed the Young Man. 

“Of course not. A form of sub-consciousness. May I ask if you 
are interested in the occult in its true form?” 

The young man felt the necessity of being evasive under this too 
direct question, and remarked significantly, “ Ah! the true form. That’s 

ust it.” 

we Its infinite possibilities make it very hard for the mere materialist 
to grasp, but ”’—the stranger waved his hand with a smile towards the 
Young Man—* but to a psychic person like yourself, it is merely a ques- 
tion of knowing how to apply it.” 

The Young Man blushed crimson. 

“ Sir,” he retorted, “‘ I possess, I believe, a great deal of hypnotic 
influence.” He tapped his waistcoat as though to indicate the exact 
spot where it was concealed. ‘“ And I feel that I only want the right 
person to show me how to develop it, and I know—in fact, I’m absolutely 
certain—it would prove to be a great ” He paused for want of the 
proper designation of so wonderful a gift. 

The stranger nodded indulgently, rolled a cigarette between the 
thumb and forefinger, and then lighted it. The flaming match illuminated 
his features and the Young Man started forward with surprise. The 
stranger was dark-skinned—a Hindoo—or was it Spanish? No, the 
almond-shaped, heavy-lidded eyes were decidedly Oriental. Actually, 
he had been talking to one of the race considered the most occult in the 
whole known world, and who had been masters of the great secrets of 
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the Mind for centuries—so the magazine had said. The Hindoo puffed 
at his cigarette and said, in quite a casual manner, at least for such an 
assertion: “Quite so. I know that,” in answer to the Young Man’s 
frank confession. Then he rose and buttoned his coat. 

The great chance of his life seemed to be slipping away from the 
Young Man. He stammered something inaudibly, fumbled in his waist- 
coat pocket, and asked the stranger to honour him by taking another 
drink, 

The stranger did honour him. They talked a great deal, and became 
extremely friendly—so much, in fact, that the Young Man felt justified 
in becoming mildly argumentative on some points the Hindoo advanced. 
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“* My WIFE_HAS 
WISHED YOU GOOD- 
NIGHT.’ ”’ 


He recounted the details of the performance he had witnessed in “ The 
Mystic Temple,” and emphatically asserted that he had his theory as 
to how it was accomplished, and he dared say the stranger had his. 

The stranger smiled subtly, and, toying with his empty glass, said 
he had. 

“Have you ever studied crystallomancy ?” he asked suddenly. 

The Young Man confessed he had not. 

“ Then,” said his companion, “ would you care to accompany me to 
my rooms? Perhaps I may be able to initiate you into a few of its 
mysteries.” 

“ Delighted!” was the unhesitating reply. 

They reached the main entrance, and strolled leisurely on to the 
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Hindoo’s flat in West Brompton. It was a queer place, consisting of 
three dingy little rooms leading out of each other. Every corner was 
crammed with Oriental movables. Dejected-looking tapestries hung 
from the walls in close sympathy with the innumerable threadbare 
rugs that covered the floor. Carefully-shaded lights spread a dim glow 
over everything, and, together with the cigarette smoke that hung in 
the air, produced a mysterious indefiniteness. 

The Hindoo motioned his visitor to sit, and, squatting himself on 
a mat on the floor, brewed some coffee. 


They were both silent. . . . 
“I owe all I possess to the crystal,” the Hindoo said, at length. 


“« Everything I undertake I see first in its fathomless depths.” 

The Young Man leaned forward, and asked with glistening eyes : 
“Is it possible for amyone to see things in the crystal ? ” 

“ Quite possible—allow me to give you more coffee—that is, if they 
have the power of concentration, as we have it.” 

The Young Man flushed, and drank the second cup of coffee at a 
gulp. He dimly saw the Hindoo go to a cabinet and take out a shining 
object. A second later, glowing on a piece of black velvet before his 
very eyes, he saw a crystal ball. 

“ Look,” said his host. ‘‘ Tell me what you see.” 

For some time he gazed at the globe in awed silence. Gradually 
everything seemed to go black; his eyes dilated, he bent closer, and 
the brilliant orb appeared again, only to disappear as quickly. 

Suddenly a shiver of fear crept over him. He could distinctly hear 
a strange voice speaking a strange tongue. With a start he looked up. 
A figure veiled in dark flowing draperies confronted him. It was moving 
towards the door with a silent tread, chattering as it went. He was 
about to cry out, when his host touched him on the shoulder and said, 
smilingly : 

“* My wife has wished you good-night. She speaks only Hindustani.” 

“Great Scott! Has she been here all the time ?” 

“ Yes, in there.” The Hindoo pointed to a recess in the dimmest 
part of the room. 

‘Lhe Young Man gave a sigh of relief and looked into the crystal 
again. There was a pause of some minutes; a feeling of somnolism 
crept over him, and he bent still closer over the globe that seemed to 
glow like a burning ember, then began to speak in a hoarse, excited 
whisper— 

“‘ There is a bridge—a stream of women with bright crowns that 
shine like silver. One, two, three—yes, the seventh smiles—she beckons 
to me, and Ah! it’s gone!” 

He rubbed his eyes with a dazed expression ; a purple light shone 
around him, but gradually it faded away and his vision became clearer. 
The crystal had disappeared and the Hindoo was squatting again, and 
smiling.” 

“ What did it mean?” he enquired, still only half-conscious. “ It 


was all so dim.” 
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His mystic host chuckled softly and repeated: “ Seven women on a 
bridge, with silver crowns: that means fair women. The seventh 
beckoned to you and smiled.” 

“What did it mean? reiterated the other, mystified. ‘“ Don’t 
you know ?” 

The Hindoo stopped chuckling and surveyed his questioner with 
gleaming eyes. “ You must find this seventh fair woman,” he began, 
“cc and 99 

“ But how—how?” | 

“ Wait, and I will tell you.” He tucked his head on one side and 
went into what appeared to be a semi-conscious state. He remained 
in this position for some minutes, then rose slowly, muttered somethirg 
in Hindustani, and went again to the cabinet. This time he took out 
a yellow ball about the size of a large marble, and, balancing it in the 
palm of his hand, enquired if the Young Man had got a gold piece of 
any kind with him. 

His guest blushed. He had, he corfessed, one gold piece. 

“Will you exchange it for this Golden Ball ?” asked the Hindoo, 
watching him narrowly. 

“’m afraid——” The Young Man paused. 

The other saw his hesitation, and placed the ball back again, re- 
marking naively, “ Of course, it you’d rather not ; but it is the only way 
I have of helping you.” 

The thrust had touched the weakest spot in the Young Man’s 
vacillating nature. He sprang from his seat—the Golden Ball had 
disappeared, and the cabinet door had clicked and locked away, for ever 
perhaps, the only chance he might have of finding that Seventh Fair 
Woman. 

“Would half a sovereign do?” he blurted. 

“ Admirably. It is merely that the Golden Ball must be exchanged 
for gold. Otherwise it would ,be useless for your purpose. They were 
made by a Fakir of my land. I have but two left—one of those is 
yours.” He passed the Ball over to his guest as he spoke, in exchange 
for the little gold piece. 

“What am I to do with it?” asked the Young Man, gazing at it 
with a puzzled air. 

The Hindoo smiled mysteriously. ‘ As you return home you cross 
a bridge?” 

““ Yes, yes.” 

“Hold that Golden Ball in the palm of your hand. Walk to the 
middle of the bridge. Stop there and count carefully the fair women 
that pass you. As the seventh reaches you, throw the Ball at her feet— 
and wait.” 

“What will happen then? What am I to do?” 

“Wait!” asseverated the mentor. “ You will have found the 
seventh fair woman; for the rest you must wait.” He moved signi- 
ficantly towards the door. The Young Man, filled with apprehensive 
nervousness, was burning to try the test. He bade his queer host 
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“‘ Good-night,” and hurried out into the street, the treasured Ball jea-: 
lously clutched in his hand. Curiously he peeped at it and wondered. 
It was just an ordinary ball—gilded and burnished. Was it possible 
that it could possess such power? Why not? The nut-cracking boy 
of the “ Temple ” looked just ordinary, yet he could float about in 
mid-air. The Hindoo’s crystal was just a piece of quartz, yet it had 
revealed things to him. There was no denying that. With his own 
eyes he had seen seven fair women on a bridge, and the seventh beckoned 
to him, and—yes—he was sure of it—this Golden Ball was glowing too. 

It seemed hours before he reached Westminster Station. There at 
last, he darted up the steps, and, holding the treasured Ball high above 
his head, rushed through the barrier. Big Ben was striking eleven ; 
he could hear the bells vibrating at each stroke. He was on the bridge. 
He raced to the centre and—stopped. Immediately afterwards a tired 
looking woman with a rouged face and bright yellow hair passed him. 
His heart was thumping as he grasped the Golden Ball tighter and took 
a step back. It was only by sheer physical force that he prevented 
himself from throwing it at the feet of this—the first of the seven fair 
women. She leered at him as she passed, and he wondered if she knew. 
Another went by—a young woman going home from her long day’s work ; 
and then followed a stream of women, all dark or with brown hair ; 
certainly not fair. He waited breathlessly. Two more came by to- 
gether—both fair. 

“ Four! ” he ejaculated, as they passed. They turned and glared 
at him and walked a little faster. Others went by; he peered under 
their hats expectantly. Dark—all dark! Were there ever so few fair 
women crossing the bridge ? 

The Golden Ball was burning in his hand. Everybody that passed 
appeared to rivet their gaze on it, until at last he thrust it into his pocket. 
Another woman was coming nearer; she was going westward. She 
passed under the light and he saw that her hair was the colour of tow, 
her face bluish white, with two patches of brick-red on each cheek. As 
she was passing him he crossed in front of her to make quite sure. Lurch- 
ing unsteadily, she stopped, and grinned. The Young Man’s heart 
almost stopped beating. Had he missed anybody? Was this the 
seventh—this leering creature in tawdry finery? “ I beg your pardon !” 
he stammered, and turned away. 

Her voice was raised. “ You can’t beg nothink from me,” she 
screeched. “ You obstructed my——” ; 

A policeman’s voice interrupted her, and she moved on. West- 
minster Bridge was nearly empty. The Young Man gazed east and west. 
A figure of a woman crossed the stream of light three lamps away ; she 
was coming from the Surrey side. Would she be fairordark ? Now she 
was lost in the shadow. How slowly she came! There were some 
people passing her—two men; they came swiftly on past him, but still 
she had not reached the second lamp. Would she never come? Yes, 
she was crossing the light now. “ Yes, fair!” he cried. This was the 
sixth fair woman—the next one would be the woman who had smiled 
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at him. Who would she be? What would she be like? To the left: 
he looked and to the right, his head swinging like a pendulum. The 
sixth fair woman came nearer and he saw that she was poorly clad— 
almost a beggar. Her hair was cendré—nearly white it looked under the 
shabby black hat she wore. Her face was drawn and haggard, and in 
her eyes was a curious vacancy. She had stopped only a few yards 
from him, and was leaning over the parapet, looking down into the dark 
water. Heheard her sigh. He turned away and looked in the opposite 
direction, repeating to himself : “ The sixth.” Two people were walking 
leisurely towards him—a man and a woman. The man was in evening- 
dress, and the woman was wearing a long rich-looking fur cloak, and 
over her head a 

black lace mantilla. 

He ran a few 
yards towards «4, was tHe 
them, and back FLAXEN-HAIRED 
again. His heart OS™ 
was palpitating, his 
breath came in 
short gasps, his _ 
nerves were ting-7 
ling with excite 
ment, for under the 
mantilla he had 
seen masses of 
bright golden hair 
coiled in thick 
plaits. This was 
the Seventh Fair 
Woman. 

Suddenly he 
caught sight of the 
flaxen beggar-girl. 

She was moving 

again slowly to- 

wards him, when 

he remembered ina flash that she was the sixth, and she had not yet 
passed him. Suppose, after all, the other should reach him first, then 
this beggar—oh, no! it was impossible. He could hear the man and 
woman talking. . 

“I enjoy walking over the Bridge sometimes,” the man was saying. 
“Qne meets such strange people. It seems incredible that there are 
millions of souls living on the other side that we never see.” 

The Young Man was shaking with excitement, the Golden Ball 
clenched in his hand ready to throw. He glanced first at the beggar-girl 
and then at the others. ‘iThe girl was moving more slowly than before. 
He mentally measured the distance between the two, and his heart 
sank——the beggar-girl was the further off. After all, she would be the 
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seventh. Hismindwaschaos. Hetriedtothink. Had he miscounted ? 
What good could this beggar do him even if she were the seventh? He 
gazed at the other woman. Jewels blazed at her white throat—she looked 
imperious. She was speaking; helistened breathlessly and caught her 
words :; “ What a pity it is one cannot help these people. I’m sure some 
of them must be clever and interesting.” She smiled as she spoke. 

The Young Man gasped. There could be no doubt now. None. 
He had missed one fair woman somehow. This must be the seventh. 
He glanced once more at the beggar girl; she seemed no nearer than 
before. The man and woman were passing him. He held his breath— 
and threw the Golden Ball at the woman’s feet. 

They both turned at the sound of the splintering glass and the 
woman stopped. i 

“What was that?” she asked her companion, with a slight start. 

The Young Man’s first impulse was to dash forward and fling himself 
at her feet, but the man with her stepped in front and looked at him 
grimly, and he slunk back. 

“ Kicked a bit of glass,” the man explained, and took her arm 
and passed on. A moment after, another form passed him—it was the 
beggar with flaxen hair, the seventh fair woman. The Young Man set his 
teeth and looked at the shining fragments of golden glass that lay scat- 
tered on the pavement and then turned and gazed into the river. 

For some time he did not move or even think. His brain seemed an 
absolute blank—till suddenly he fancied he heard a cry, and then a 
splash. Then a dozen voices shouted with one accord, and a hundred 
forms appeared from all directions and all racing to one spot. The 
Young Man forced his way into the midst, and excitedly asked what was 
the matter. . 

“ Girl jumped over ! ” they told him. 

Down to the landing-stage like one man the crowd thronged. Then 
from out of the darkness there came a shout : “ A-hoy! We’ve got her! 
A-hoy there!” The boats came alongside, and the dripping form 
was lifted out, tenderly, very tenderly. The Young Man pressed nearer. 
A light from a lantern was shining on the dead girl’s face; he started 
back withacry. It was the face of the flaxen-haired beggar—the Seventh 
Fair Woman. 
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Gags! was. only after Joan had said good-bye to the 

‘| others and had sauntered happily in the Valley 
of the Rocks, that she recollected she had no 
money. Her purse was reposing securely in 
the pocket of Ethel’s waterproof, and she was 
penniless in a strange place. 

The situation was distinctly awkward. How 
J could she pass the night in Lynton and go on-to 
Bristol the tiliguleg day without money ? She knew no one in the 
place from whom to borrow. Then she remembered she was hungry. 
“Either I must beg or steal,” she said to herself ruefully, “or I 
might perhaps save the life of a nice millionaire and get adopted ; in 
any case, I can’t spend the night here.” 

It was a hot day in late August, the sun was slowly creeping down 
the western sky, and the various trippers and smart visitors were wend- 
ing their way towards their several lodgings and hotels. Joan turned 
and followed them slowly. As she passed the Castle Rock she saw a 
pale old gentleman carefully picking his way down the slope, now and 
then he slipped and clutched anxiously at the fragments of rock. 

“My millionaire,” thought Joan, joyously. She went up to him 
eagerly. “Can I help you?” 

“Go away,” he said, nervously. 

“Tf I can’t help you, you can help me,” she said, brightly. 

“Go away,” he said, still more irritably. 

“You see,” Joan went on, undaunted, “I have forgotten my 
money, and if only you would lend me—— ” 

“Oh, you dreadful girl!” cried the dear old man, clutching his 
pockets nervously. “‘T have been warned about you. Oh, go away!” 
He pointed to a sign on the lower ground with his stick. Joan turned 
and walked towards it sorrowfully. 

*“* Beware of pickpockets and beggars,” was painted in large black 


letters on a white ground. 
** So he thinks that’s me,” she said, as she walked on along the flat, 


dull road into the town. 

“I must sleep somewhere, and I may as well aim high at first,” 
she said to herself, as she went boldly up to the door of the Rock Valley 
Hotel. An odour of dinner that was desperately tempting was wafted 
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out to her. She sat down in a deep wicker chair on one side of the 
entrance, to think out the campaign. Opposite to her a very young 
man was talking to a distractingly pretty girl; he looked worried. 
“ve “Tt is you I care about,” she heard him say 
\ earnestly. “ What shall we do if she doesn’t turn up.” 


, “ Don’t speak of it ; it would be too dreadful,” said 
~Sthe girl. “Of course, you would recognise her at once, 
| Py, Terry ?” 
| ¥ % “Not I,” said the young man. “ Wilkins only wrote, 
“look out for sister, tall and dark, you can’t miss her. 
She is to stay with you to-night till he joins you to- 
morrow.” 3 

The girl went hurriedly into the hotel, and soon returned, a ring 
of dismay in her voice: “Oh, Terry, what shall we do? The pro- 
prietor says the last train was in long ago, and she can’t arrive to-night.’ 

Joan rose to her feet and approached them eagerly, necessity drove. 

‘You must be the young people I am looking out for,” she began. 
“* My brother, Mr. Wilkins & 

They both rushed at her and seized her hands. “ Oh, are you really 
Miss Wilkins ?” said the girl, enthusiastically. vibe 

“Thank goodness,” said the boy. “ But you’re not a bit like what 
we ” He paused. ‘“ You look younger, you know, and ”—he ended 
awkwardly—* I’m really awfully glad to see you.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the girl. ‘ What should we have done without 
you to-morrow, now we will just leave everything to you. What do 
you suggest ?” : ; 

“Dinner,” said Joan, who was beginning to feel quite faint with 
hunger. . 

The boy and girl stared at her, amazed. ‘“ What a good idea,” 
they both exclaimed. “ How splendid you are! You don’t seem 
one bit nervous about to-morrow.” 

“Why no,” said Joan, wonderingly. ‘“ Why should I be ?” 

“Well, most people are,” added the girl. “I was, dreadfully, 
wasn’t I, Terry?” 

“Yes, rather,” he said, emphatically. 

Joan followed the girl up to the room 
prepared for Miss Wilkins, explaining she had 
lost all her luggage except the handbag she 
was carrying and so could not change her 
clothes. 

“* How dreadfully anxious you must be,” 
said the girl, “ Just think if it does not 
come by to-morrow! But there, I mustn’t 
upset you by such awful suggestions. You 
aren’t a bit like what I expected, you know,” 
she exclaimed, impulsively. 

“ What did you expect ?” asked Joan, misgivings suddenly arising 
in her mind. ) 
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“ Well, I had heard you were awfully nice, of course, but rather 
nervous, and, well, not exactly pretty ; and I thought you wore glasses. 
But now I must hurry, or we shall keep Terry waiting.” 

She went out, and Joan sat down in a deep armchair to consider 
the situation. “It certainly seems more than I bargained for,” she 
thought. “What am I supposed to be? Evidently not the simple 
chaperon for two runaway children, and that is certainly what I engaged 
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‘* CAME UPON A MELANCHOLY DARK 
YOUNG WOMAN WITH PINCE-NEZ, 
SITTING ON A BENCH.” 


for when I took on this réle; for the children are distinctly married, 
and I am the heroine of to-morrow ; well, anyhow, nothing can happen 
tO prevent my having some dinner.” 

The children were waiting for her eagerly at the foot of the steps, 
and led her through the glass doors into the long, narrow dining-room ; 
they eyed her with a kind of wistful awe that was rather trying. 

* Do you know,” said the girl as they seated themselves at a little 
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table in the window, “ the night before I was married I simply couldn’t 


eat any dinner from sheer excitement, could I, Terry? And you really 
seem quite hungry.’ 





_ “IT think you are jolly sensible,” said 
the boy. “Of course, you have known 
Harding for such ages, and Terése and I had 
only met a month before.” 

“ What are they driving at ? ” thought 
| Joan, wonderingly ; but she only said: “ Of 
y) may course, if I were going to be married I daresay 

\ (I should be nervous; but there is really 
| it) |)’ nothing to affect my appetite, and I have 
_ | a had nothing since sandwiches at one o’clock.” 

The children looked puzzled ; then the boy began to laugh heartily, 
but the girl looked quite reproachful. “I don’t know how you can 
joke about it,” she said, solemnly. 

A gleam of light suddenly flashed across Joan’s mind, and her 
réle loomed up clear and disconcerting. “I suppose I am a runaway 
bride, and these children are chaperoning me,” she thought, bitterly, 
“and I had been so certain it was the other way about.” Aloud she 
had to say something, so she said lamely: “I hope it may be fine to- 
Inorrow.” 

“ Just think, he will come by the 10.30,” said the girl. ‘“ Don’t 
vou really feel a little excited, Miss Wilkins ? ” 

“Perhaps he won’t turn up after all,” said Joan, hopefully. 

“* How can you suggest anything so terrible ? ” said the girl. 

The conversation now languished for a time. The boy and girl 
had evidently much to say to each other that could only be said when 
alone. Joan was busy thinking of some way out of this maze into which 
she had so light-heartedly wandered. Suddenly the boy said: “ I know 
at last who you are like, Miss Wilkins; it has been puzzling me ever 
since we first met you. You are just like the girl an old friend of mine 
was engaged to ten years ago—such a good chap— 
Kingsley.” 

Joan clutched the table. “ Kingsley what?” 
she murmured. 

“Why, Kingsley Constable—you must have 
heard of him; he’s a very distinguished barrister 
now.” 

“ Yes, I have heard of him,” said Joan, faintly, 
“and I am like the girl ? ” 

“ Well,” said the boy, cheerfully, glad to have 
hit on a subject of interest at last, “ you really 
are awfully like the photos he has of the girl. ~) 
She must have been rather a beast—threw him 
over, you know.” 
“Yes, it was horrid of her,” said the girl, “ and ne is so nice.” 
“Why did she do it?” asked Joan. 
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__ “Well, I think she must have been rather dotty myself,” said the 
boy. “ King came into a lot of money, couldn’t help it, poor chap, and 
she had some silly ideas about not wanting him to be rich or something, 
and chucked him. Wasn’t it beastly of her ?” 
. “‘ Perhaps,” Joan cleared her throat, “she was very young, and 
didn’t know better.” ; 

“She was nineteen,” said the girl, indignantly. “ Just my age, 
and do you think anything would have made me give up Terry ?” 

* Nineteen is very young,” said Joan, slowly, “and youth is im- 
petuous. 

The girl tossed her head. “I don’t see why one should be heartless 
and false just because one is young. She spoilt his life because——” 

“ But it hasn’t spoilt his life,” objected Joan ; “ his life is a splendid 
one. Surely he has long ago forgotten the girl, or been thankful that 
she gave him up.” 


““* on | ARE YOU REALLY MISS WILKINS?’ ” 


The boy whistled gently. “ You don’t know Kingsley, Miss Wilkins. 
He isn’t one to forget. You’d know that if once you’d seen him; but 
you will to-morrow, of course.” 

“To-morrow,” Joan exclaimed. 

‘Why, of course, as he is to be best man. I don’t think Tom 
Harding would get married without him, but, of course, you know of 
his devotion to old Kingsley.” 

At last dinner was over. Joan excused herself and went up to her 
room,on_a pretext of resting till the morrow. 
“Tf,only I had some money,” she thought sadly, when_she had 


thrown herself into a chair and prepared to think out the matter, “I 
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might clear out, but without, I should be worse off than now, and if 
the bride turns up, or Kingsley sees me, what will he think. Oh, why 
did I ever get,into' this hole ! ” 
= A light tap on the door, and the girl 
el came excitedly in. ‘Oh, Miss Wilkins, do 

a forgive me, but what shall we do? A young 


woman has appeared and asked for us, and 





Ra ye : 
Wy Ri ‘If insists she is you, and you aren’t anybody, 
‘it * iis, and she is tostay with us, and she is going to 


ei, marry Mr. Harding to-morrow, and—oh, do tell 

'% us how to get rid of her?” 

4 “Put her to bed,” said Joan, after a short 
pause for thought. 

“* But why should we,” said the girl. “She 
must be an impostor. Do come down and speak to her, dear Miss 
Wilkins. You are so dignified. I am sure you would awe her.” 

“T really think I’d better not,” said Joan, hesitatingly. ‘“ She 
might make a scene, and people would suspect and stop it all, you know.” 

“Oh, dear, that would never do!” said the girl. 

“ Well, you see,” said Joan, “if you just pretend its all right and 
send her to bed, you can easily get another room. It will keep her 
quiet till to-morrow, and Tom can just take his choice between us. I 
don’t mind, only don’t let’s excite her for anything.” 

“ How clever you are,” murmured the girl, kissing Joan rapturously. 
“ We will do just what you say, and I think Mr. Harding is a very lucky 
man.” 

Once more Joan was left alone to try and solve the problem, growing 
in. complications ; but instead of thinking of a solution, the past kept 
rising before her. Her mind travelled back over ten years, and rested 
while the picture of a girl of eighteen rose before her. She was handing 
back a ring to a young man, keen, hard-featured and strong—and she 
was saying: “ You must choose between me and the money. You 
know my views about it; you cannot have us both.” 

Then she heard the answer, calm, clear and measured: “ Joan, if 
you love me as I love you, you will take me rich or i 
poor, and trust me to do what is best. I must be 
master.” 

That was all, and her mind travelled forward a 
few years and saw the same girl, lonely and poor, work- 
ing hard as a typewriter, and making an occasional 
guinea by writing meaningless stories—a useless, truitless 
life, barely self - supporting; no real help or good to | 
anyone, her chief pleasure and pain in reading of the | 
great and wonderful life the man was leading, v1 the 
power for good ix. had become, aided by the great 
fortune she had urged him to refuse. 

A dog barked outside, and Joan’s thoughts returned to the present 
with a rush of shame. How he must despise me, she thought. How 
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he will despise me when he finds me here, an impostor, penniless. She 
tried to dispel the vision by sleep, a sleep that came but fitfully, but 
came at last. 

Early the following morning, Joan was downstairs, determined on 
immediate flight. 

“It seems mean to eat their dinner, use their room, and bolt, but 
what can I do?” she thought. “ Kingsley must not find me here.” 

She went out into the garden and walked down the steep path 
behind the hotel, to have one final look at the sea before her departure, 
when turning a sudden bend in the zig-zag walk she came upon a melan- 
choly, dark young woman, with pince-nez, sitting on a bench and gazing 
sadly out toward the sea, a letter dropped at her feet was addressed in 
large, round, aggressive letters, “ Miss Wilkins.” Joan could not resist 
this chance meeting. She sat down beside the dark girl and said sud- 
denly : 





‘** WHAT CAN I DO FOR YOU, MISS HILTON?’ ”’ 


“Are you the girl who came late last night and said she was Miss 
Wilkins ? ” . 

The answer came in a quick gasp of astonishment. ‘“ Yes, why? ” 

“Oh, only just that I am the girl who has been impersonating * 

said Joan, coolly. 

The real Miss Wilkins started up angrily. “You wretch! You 
tried to snatch my Tom from me at the last moment, but you shall 
never have him.” 

“Do be calm,” said Joan. “I really didn’t want him. I simply 
knew nothing of him when I began; it was all a mistake.” 

“ Not want him,” said the girl, sceptically ; “ but you said your- 
self you were * 

“1 know,” said Joan, “but I was hungry, and thought these 
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children were running away, and had lost their chaperon, and the 
post just suited me, so I took it; then, later, when I found out I was 
the person to be married, it got rather awkward. I was just thinking 
of going away, when I saw you.” 

As she spoke, a humorous smile, never far absent from the dark 
face, had gradually overspread Miss Wilkins’s countenance, and she 
broke into a hearty laugh. ‘“ How too absurdly funny! But when I 
came, why didn’t you own up? I was horribly upset when the children 
repudiated me.” 

“ Well, you see,” said Joan, “ owning up then would have meant 
me getting turned out, and, as I remarked before, I was penniless.” 

“You are a cool person,” said Miss Wilkins, “‘ but I like you, and 
can’t think what you will do now.” 

“ Since you are so kind as to like me,” said Joan, “ perhaps I might 
stay for the wedding, as your bridesmaid, sister, friend, what you will.” 

“Oh, no; we can’t do that,” said the girl quickly; “and yet I 
don’t see why not. You shall be bridesmaid and best friend. I cer- 
tainly need one. These children are quite too young for anything, 
and it’s only for this morning, anyway, isn’t it ? ” 

They shook hands solemnly over the strange compact, and went 
into the hotel to join the excited young chaperon at breakfast. 

“ Two Miss Wilkins, and together ! ” gasped the girl, in astonishment. 

The real Miss Wilkins hastened to introduce herself, and then Joan, 
as her greatest chum who had played them a practical joke last night 
by pretending to be the bride-elect. 

It took an astonishing amount of explaining, but the children 
were brought at last to see the humour of the joke, and only too de- 
lighted to learn that their first Miss Wilkins, as they persisted in calling 
her, was to bea bridesmaid. The time passed pleasantly away till they all 
found themselves in the little grey church, where the hero and his friend 
joined them. The wedding went off wonderfully well, the bride and 
groom appeared to be thoroughly enjoying themselves, but the best 
man was distinctly nervous, and the bridesmaid had lost all the calm 
of the previous night. 

How she got through that wedding Joan never knew, for the grave, 
silent man with the silvered hair, whose eyes seemed to burn into her 
very soul, was, indeed, the gay, debonair lover she had known ten years 
ago, and yet no longer a lover, but a stranger, stern and disapproving. 

At last it was over, all over, the merry party had returned ,to the 
hotel, and departed post-haste for the station. All had gone, and 
Joan roused herself suddenly from a dream filled with all the old longings 
of the past. Back to the present her thoughts came suddenly, she 
was still penniless, and her enraptured friend, the bride, had forgotten 
her promised loan. 

“Oh, how can I get away? What an idiot I was not to remind 
her,” exclaimed Joan. She was seated in the lounge of the hotel, and, 
looking up suddenly, saw the best man seated opposite to her, noncha- 
lantly rolling a cigarette. It was something of a surprise, for he had 
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gone away with the others, bidding her a curt and unfriendly good-bye. 

He was too intent on the business in hand to notice her. The eye 
which for one brief second in the church had met hers with an under- 
standing that had bridged the gulf of years expressed nothing now 
but polite indifference. 

“What an idiot I am,” thought Joan, as she busied herself with 
her illustrated paper. “ For a moment I fancied he cared still, and 
now he is going away, and not even going to speak.” She watched 
him as he carefully folded his paper and walked towards the door ; then 
the urgency of her present need suddenly broke upon her. She started 
up and said softly: ‘“ Come back.” 

The best man raised his eyebrows slightly as he turned around 
and walked towards her. “Can I do anything for you, Miss Hilton ? ” 
he asked politely. 

“T have no money,” stammered Joan. “And I must get away. 
[ have lost my purse,” she added. The best man was looking far from 
sympathetic, but politely attentive, when a little oid gentleman on 
the other side of the lounge started up and called out to the best man : 

“Don’t you believe a word of that old tale. She tried to take me 
in yesterday by it. She’s a bad girl, and I warn you.” 

The best man turned on him angrily. “Confound you! Will 
you mind your own business? How dare you speak of a lady, my 
friend, like that!” 

He turned to Joan, almost with tenderness and a courtesy that 
had been lacking in his manner before. 

“Will you come into the garden with me, Miss Hilton, where we 
can talk undisturbed ? ” 

Joan’s heart beat fast as she followed the tall, stooping figure, so 
strange, yet so familiar into the steep, rocky garden. Why had she 
ever spoken to him; it was so plain her presence was distasteful. 

What a fool she had been to think a man’s love would live on as 
hers had done; for he had loved her once, and it was all her fault, this 
careless, disdainful indifference. Tears came to Joan’s eyes as she 
thought of her folly. Then, suddenly he turned with the same cold 
light in his eyes, and a curt question on his lips. ‘‘ What can I * 
But he stopped abruptly as he saw the tears in Joan’s eyes, though 
she drew herself up proudly. The look of indifference vanished, and 
a look she remefnbered well in the days gone by took its place. He 
was close to her now, holding her hands in his and saying in the old 
voice she so well remembered : “ Oh, Joan, can you care for me a little 
still ? Life is such a blank without you.” 

‘I have never ceased to care, Kingsley,” she said, brokenly. 

** Then you will take me, rich or poor,” he said, drawing her to him. 

“I must, because I cannot live without you,” she answered. 

“Tt is odd,” Joan said, some time later. “I broke off our engage- 
ment because you had money, which I despised, and I renew it because 
[ have none.” 

“‘ Mercenary wretch,” he said, laughing. 
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HE station sergeant sw - his keen glance over the 


excited and dishevelled man who had just rushed 
into the building; decided that the newcomer 
was in social rank a “ gentleman,” but mentally 
bordering on delirium tremens; then made a 
covert sign, which a constable understood as a 
command to guard the exit. 

‘There has been murder! ” gasped the visitor, 
as he grasped the desk rail and swayed to and fro, the while his dis- 
tended eyes were fixed on the seated officer. Then, with a shrill cry of 
horror he relaxed his hold, and sank upon the floor. 

“Why, it is the new tenant at the Willows!” said the guardian 
of the doorway, as he came forward. 

The sergeant, now standing up, looked down at his visitor with 
grim judicial curiosity. 

“‘ Get water,” he said, tersely. Then, while it was being sprinkled 
on the fallen man’s face: “ Now, sir, wake up. What is the matter ?” 

The man opened his eyes, and seemed to collect his faculties moment 
by moment. He scrambled to his feet, pressed his hand to his fore- 
head, and asked dazedly : “ Why am I here?” 

“‘ That is what I want to know,” returned the sergeant drily. 

‘You were talking of murder,” suggested the constable. 

The man started. ‘“ Murder?” he said. “ Heavens! I had lost 
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all memory of it. Come to my house at once, and bring a doctor. One 
of my servants has been killed. Ugh! the sight was horrible ! ” 

** You live at The Willows ? ” asked the sergeant. 

“Yes; my name is Farrant.” 

“Send Doctor Jeffreson on at once, and whistle up a cab. 
oe I will go with Mr. Farrant,” said the sergeant, addressing 
his subordinate. 

The doctor’s trap arrived at the gate of The Willows as the 
cab was turning into the carriage drive. The sergeant noticed 
Bthat the gate was being held wide by a grey-bearded man, 
habited as an outdoor servant. 

“ Nothing further, Simmons, I suppose ?”’ asked Farrant 
of the man, from the cab window. 

“‘T did ’ear as he was quite ’opelessly dead, sir,’’. came 

2 «~ back above the loud rattle of the vehicle. 

The grim humour of the reply lost force when Farrant said ex- 
planatorily, ‘‘ There was a faint flicker of life when I came away.” 

The sergeant did not waste his voice. Arrived at the house door- 
way, he waited until Doctor Jeffreson had alighted. Farrant preceded 
the two men into the hall. Here they found a scattered, awed, and 
whispering circle, and in its centre, lying upon the floor, the body of a 
man with half-closed lids, ‘pallid cheeks, and blue-white lips. 

Jeffreson went for heart, and pulse, and pupil. 

** Dead ! ” he pronounced, in a tone of finality. 

Then, looking towards a gentlewoman who appeared: to be the 
house mistress: ‘“* Has the body been moved ? ” 

“Nothing has been touched. Nothing has been done beyond 
trying to give him a little brandy,” came tremulously. 

“It’s your case, sergeant, until the post-mortem,” said the doctor. 

‘One hour later, the sergeant, entering the library where Farrant 
and Jeffreson were seated, said, with a shake of the head: “ This will 
have to be a Yard case.” 

“Can’t you make anything of it ?” asked the doctor. 

“ Afraid not. Can’t afford to give time to the matter, you see,” 
he explained, as one anxious to prevent his skill being impugned. 

Later yet, at about ten in the morning (for these happenings had 
been things of the night), Sergeant White found himself in his own little 
parlour seated opposite the great Cole, credited by criminals with six 
senses and seven devils. 

*“* Now tell your story in your own Way,” said the man from the Yard. 

“* The Willows,” said White, “ is a house of eighteen rooms, situated 
about one mile outside the town, on the Norfolk Road. It is, at least, 
five hundred yards from any other house, excepting the lodge, where a 
servant named Simmons resides. It is a rare old house, with painted 

ceilings and wonderful carvings. Some big swell of an artist lived there 
fifty years ago, and spent a mint of money on it. The place is almost 
in the centre of about ten acres of attached garden, and meadow land. 
So, as you may judge, it is lonely enough. 
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“The house is occupied by a man named Farrant, a retired hop 
merchant of wealth. He has taken it on lease, commencing from the 
first of this month. Therefore he has been in occupation about three 
weeks. Farrant has a wife, and four children with him. A governess, 
a footman, and three maid servants completed the household. 

** At one-thirty this morning, Farrant rushed into my station, said 
something excitedly about ‘ Murder,’ and then fainted. One of my 
men recognised him. When Farrant had regained his senses he gave 
us the definite information that one of his servants had been killed. I 
sent on the doctor, and cabbed with Farrant to The Willows. 

** All the household were up and in the hall. On the floor lay the 
body of aman, partly dressed. Jeffreson pronounced that life had 
gone. In the dead man’s left side was a tremendous gash, as if made 
with a carving-knife. Jeffreson said this was the cause of death. 
I learnt from Farrant that the body was that of Robert Bedal, his 
footman. 

“‘ Naturally, the first thing for me to decide was whether the crime 
had been committed by someone living in the house. Farrant, his wife, 
and all I have questioned affirm that the household lived in perfect 
harmony. The man Bedal had been in Farrant’s employ in one or other 
capacity, for nine years. 

“With the exception of the front door,-which was open when we 
arrived, I found the house securely fastened; and a look round the 
place failed to show the least sign of any forcible entry.” 

“‘ Did the wound kill the man at once ? ” asked Cole, impatiently. 

“No; he lived for about thirty minutes from the time he was 
found ; but he was unconscious—from loss of blood, Jeffreson-gaid.” 

“Who discovered the body ? ” 

“Farrant. He had heard nothing. No one had heard anything. 
Farrant went downstairs to get a pipe from the table of his den. ‘ He 
tells me, and others confirm the statement, that he often does this when 
unable to sleep. In crossing the hall he found the 
footman.” 

** And how about the hall door then ? ” 

“It was fastened. Farrant is sure of the fact. 

He had to withdraw the bolts, and turn the key 
before making his exit.” 

“Did you find the weapon ? ” ® 

“A weapon—yes, in one corner of the hall, (Wim 
behind an oaken seat. It was a carving-knife, and aN 4 
was covered with blood. Hallo! What have we iyi Vy 
here ? ” , 

A constable came in, after knocking. 

“ Please, sergeant,” said he, “a man has come Z 
from the Willows with a message.” 

“‘ Have him shown in,” said Cole, to the sergeant. 

“Very good. See to it, Robinson.” 

A moment later, a slightly-stooping, slim man, grey-bearded, and 
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with peculiarly intense eyes, 
stood in the doorway. 

“My name is Simmons,” 
he said. “I am the lodge- 
keeper at The Willows. My 
master has sent me here to 
ask for extra police. We are 
getting quite a crowd outside 
the place; and some men— 
reporters, I suppose—are 
pestering to get into the 
house.” 

** Been long in your situa- 
tion, my man ? ” asked Cole, 
after the sergeant had pro- 
mised to attend to the matter. 

“Only since Mr. Farrant 
took over the house, sir. 
Before that I was caretaker.” 

“Then you know the 
place well. Is it a house one 
could get into easily ?” 

** No, sir.” 

“Tf one did get in, would 
it be possible to secure the 
fastening when again out- 
side ?” 

*“Couldn’t be done, sir. 
Although the house ‘is old, the 
fastenings are what people 
call up-to-date,” returned the 
man, his eyes steadily fastened 
on those of the detective. 

“Ah, yes, I see,” said 
Cole, turning away his eyes 
by an effort of will, but not 
before he had seen-a faint 
indication of derision on the 
face of the other man. This may have had reference to’the question put, 
but it made the officer uncomfortable. 

“ T am a detective from Scotland Yard, and shall be at your master’s 
place directly,” he said in dismissal. 

** Indeed, sir.” 

Surely tone and word conveyed only the respect and interest with 
which any other servant so situated would have received such infor- 
mation. 

But Cole, somehow irritated by the man, turned his back, and 
resumed his chat with the sergeant. 
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Then, seeming to have arrived at some sudden change of intention, 
he nodded to the sergeant, strode to the doorway, and called after 
Simmons: “ Hi! Wait a second. I will walk back with you.” 

But neither during that brief walk nor the seven hours he sub- 
sequently spent at the Willows, did Detective Cole learn one 
fact that threw any light upon the dark horror so recently 
enacted. 

Said he to a superior on the evening of that day: “It 
comes to this—the crime must have been committed by one or 
more of the household; and yet it is impossible to think of 
any one member as guilty. Farrant has a blameless repute, 
and is loved by all who know him. His wife is a simple, 

affectionate, motherly body. The governess is a mild slip of a girl. 
And as for the women servants—if they are guilty they would deceive 
old Nick himself.” 

“ Perhaps that is the very point ! ” suggested the superior. 

“ What?” 

“Good acting.” 

“ Perhaps. If so, it is the best acting I have ever seen. I had far 
more readily suspect that queer old lodge-keeper. Only, of course, 
circumstances point away from him.” 

One of the chiefs sauntered in, cigarette in mouth. Said he: 

“You fellows are doing The Willows affair, aren’t you ? ” 

Cole nodded. 

“IT know the house well from the outside,” said the other, “and I guess 
if I knew it from the inside the mystery would be simplified a little.” 

** How, sir ? ”—from Cole. 

“Well, it was built in the time of the first James, and the first 
owner was a Catholic. You know what those times were! I suspect 
the walls are channelled, and that there are secret exits.” 

“‘T will run over to-morrow morning, and look into the matter,” 
said Cole. 

The season was summer. The detective, taking advantage of a 
gloriously sunny morning, arrived at The Willows at seven. To his 
surprise the house-door stood wide, and there were two constables on 
the steps. 

“Hallo! Found your man ?” he cried. 

“Ah! it is you. Thank God you’ve come, for this place beats 
everything!” said Sergeant White, hurrying past his men. 

“In what way?” 

“There has been another murder. This time the victim is Jessie 
Forbes, the housemaid. Found dead in the yard one hour ago by the 
cook. Her head had been cut open by a chopper.” 

And this bald statement was the sum of all that Cole learnt that, 
day—excepting, perhaps, one item imparted by Farrant. This came 
about through a remark made by Jeffreson that Farrant appeared on 
the eve of breaking down. 

“ Sees faces—bad sign ! ” said the doctor. 
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“‘ What sort of faces ? ” asked Cole, carelessly, for he was thinking 
of other things. 

“‘ Demoniacal faces peering through the windows. Saw one” the 
first night he was here. Saw the same face last 
night. Don’t build anything on that, my dear sir. 

It is a case of irritated brain cortex.” 

Farrant had overheard the words. 

“What I saw, I saw,” he maintained feverishly. 
And then: “Simmons is right. He says the house 
is under a curse ; that there are psychical influences 
at work.” 

** Did he use the word ‘ psychical’ ? ” asked Cole. 

“Yes, he is a fairly well educated man. Two weeks ago he was 
quite angry because I wanted to have a damaged ceiling restored ; said 
it showéd some of Von Roff’s best work.” 

“Ah!” said Cole. ‘“ Simmons appears to be well educated when he 
omits to disguise the fact. I shail sleep here to-night.” 

And Cole did sleep there from the hour of ten to nearly midnight, 
lying the while dressed on his bed. Then he rose, listened at his room 
deus, and went out in stockinged feet into the corridor. For some 
seconds he stood motionless. Some slight noise at a narrow casement 
made him turn. A dark object was passing up outside. Cole came 
nearer the casement. The thing, whatever it was, had passed from 
view ; but there came from the outside faint creakings, and a rustling 
of leaves, strange on a night when the air was motionless. 

And now the narrow casement was again darkened, and at a moment 
Cole saw peering through its glass a face distorted with hate—a face 
having eyes that gleamed like lamps. 

At which moment the hall clock struck twelve. 

Cole was a brave man, but at sight of those eyes a cold shudder 
swept over him. 

The hour, and the horrors so recently enacted, unsettled his reason ; 
and with some half belief that he was in the presence of supernatural 
forces he crept back to his room. 

And as he stood there in nerveless indecision, the room door was 
opened, a figure in white flitted past him, there came two dull thuds 
from the locality of the bed, and the man, goading himself into action, 
sprang forward to clutch whatever thing it was, tripped against a chair, 
and, before he could recover himself, saw the white object flit from his 
room, and heard the door close. 

It was physical, physical, physical. Cole commanded himself into 
this common-sense belief; then lighted a candle, glanced about him, 
and held the light over the bed. 

The bed coverings were pierced by a clean gash which had cut 
through the bed itself. 

The thing was indeed physical ! 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Cole darted into the corridor, and 


called aloud. 
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Doors opened, and Farrant’s voice was heard tremulously asking : 
“ What is the matter ? ” 

“* My attempted murder. Make everyone in the house get into the 
hall at once,” was the answer. 

7 But the company of startled women, children, 
é> and one man who presented themselves afforded no 
evidence of where the guilt lay. The parlourmaid 
was half-asleep, and could scarcely stand. The 
house was securely fastened. Enquiry, and cross- 
enquiry, elicited only the fact that these people 
had been asleep, and had been awakened by Cole’s 
shouting. 
“‘ T shall leave this accursed place so soon as I 
can move our things away,” said Farrant. 
Cole wondered little at the other’s intention. 
| He sent these folks fo their rooms ; and then sat 
down to smoke and think. 

First, he dismissed the supernatural as beyond all belief. Then 
he marshalled his facts : The house could not be entered and quitted 
without evidence being forthcoming, and such ,evidence was absent. 
One murder had been committed within the house, while it was under 
lock and bolt. The attempt on his own life that night had been made 
under similar conditions. The second murder had been committed in 
the yard at some time between five and six, according to the medical 
evidence. 

A wall, ten feet high, surmounted by iron spikes, guarded three 
sides of the yard, the fourth being closed in by the house. And here 
were kept two bull-dogs ; yet they had not been heard to bark on the 
morning of the tragedy. 

So far, all the evidence pointed to the crimes, and the attempted 
crime, having for author someone living in the house. 

But now came the face at the window. Farrant had seen one. He, 
Cole, had seen one. Each had seen it on the same side of the house, 
that furthest from the yard. 

Without further cogitation, Cole quitted his room, noiselessly passed 
down the stairs, and so, with all the caution of a burglar, made his exit. 
As he did so, he noticed that in one window of the lodge there burned 
a light. 

SThen he passed to the house side where was the casement, and, 
keeping himself in the shadow of a tree, looked up at the house 
wall. 

He had known that this side was covered with ivy, but he had not 
observed what in the full moonlight he now saw—that the ivy had a 
trunk thick as that of a substantial tree, and branches that made a 
veritable ladder. 

Cole looked from point to point of the wall, identifying each window. 
This belonged to the library; that to the dining-room; and so on, 
until his eyes lighted on the servants’ rooms, Then some glimmering 
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of light came into his mind. That casement was the one at which he 
had seen the face; and the window of the room in which the parlour- 
maid slept, and slept alone now that the housemaid had been killed, 
was directly over it. 

Was the face that of a man engaged in some jvulgar intrigue 

Cole, thinking of Charlotte the 
parlour-maid, and her austere, Aunt 
Tabitha appearance, laughed silently 
in derision ; then arrested his breathing, 
for, creeping slowly towards the wall, 
near the angle of the house, was a 
dark figure. 

It came to the wall, and began to 
climb, making directly for the room 
where the parlour-maid slept. 

** Come down, my friend, and save 
me the trouble of fetching you dowa,”’ 
said Cole commandingly. 

A harsh cry issued from the lips 
of the climber. Then came a tearing 
of the ivy branches, and the figure fell /% 
like a stone to a flower-bed against 
the wall. 

Cole sprang forward. 
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grasped it, and pulled. It came 
away, leaving a shaven face. With 
it came a wig, and the coming of 
that revealed a bald head. 

For many moments the detec- 
tive was too surprised to give atten- 
tion to the condition of the man 
before him. He knew this face, 
and yet its identity puzzled him. 
Then memory flashed the revelation, 
and Cole said aloud: ‘‘ Good Lord! 
It is Pryce, the bankrupt art dealer | 
—the man who was imprisoned (Wr ficun® 
thrice for attempting to steal art — srons.” 
treasures ! ” 

He was not dead; pulse and 
breathing proved that. Cole looked 
dewn upon him, grimly wondering what the man knew, what he had 
done, and what he had meant to do. 

“If only I could compel him to speak!” 
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As this thought was muttered, there came within his mind a sugges- 
tion, a mad suggestion, at which he started. 

Years since, when at a public entertainment, an amateur exponent 
of hypnotism had told him that he possessed the hypnotic power. He 
recollected the scene; almost he could recall the speaker’s face. 

Almost! A cry escaped the detective, for he knew the face of the 
lecturer to be that of the man lying senseless. 

And with the opening of the man’s eyes, Cole’s thought became 
action. He fixed the eyes with his own, used whatever of will he had 
been given by Nature, and sought to tend the man into the hypnotic 
trance. Had the consciousness of the other been unharmed, the detec- 
tive would have failed ; but there was strong will on the one side, and 
on the other weakness. As the injured man recovered more and more 
from the direct effects of his fall, he passed instant by instant more 
deeply into the state of trance. 

“ And now, my friend,” said Cole, ‘f you will begin at the beginning, 
and tell me everything—who you are, what you are doing, what your 
entire game is. I am waiting. Speak!” 

And the story camé, in jerks, with intervals, against struggles for 
freedom of mind. 

It was a strange story; it told him that the speaker, Daniel Pryce, 
had been for many years an enthusiast in art, and a dabbler in hypnotism. 
It told of his failure in business, his imprisonment for attempted thett, 
his chance inspection of The Willows when empty, and his recognition 
that it was worth a huge fortune for its wonderful paintings and carvings. 
It spoke of his disguising himself, securing the post of caretaker, revelling 
in the glories of the place, scaring off would-be tenants and purchasers, 
and dreaming of a future when by some clever roguery the house should 
become his. He explained how it was his aim to depreciate the value 
of the place until it should become quite unmarketable, that he might 
secure it on his own terms. 

And then came the climax of the strange tale. Dismayed by the 
prospect of Farrant’s lengthy occupation, he had resolved to persuade 
or terrorise him into leaving. 

He had tried to obtain hypnotic influence over every member of 
the household in turn, and had failed, with one exception. With the 
parlour-maid he had succeeded sufficiently so to encourage him to try 
to make her his tool. He could operate at a distance from his subject, 
but the nearer he was to his subject the greater was his influence, and 
as his opportunities for seeing the girl were few, he had taken to clamber- 
ing up by the ivy to the casement of the room where the girl slept. 

Here, within four feet of her body, he had brought to bear on the 
girl all his will. He had sent her to the hall to slay the footman. He 
had sent her to the yard to slay the housemaid. He had sent her to 
Cole’s room to kill him as he slept. 

Then came the cry: “ Let me wake! Let me wake 

“No, my friend,” said Cole. “ You shall not wake until you have 
told this story to the world.” 
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Illustrated by R. Dubois 


WAS staying a few.days at Viscount Drystayt’s béauti- 
ful country seat, and what was more natural than that 
I should confide to so old a friend the bare fact that I 
was studying types of Womanhood. 

“ Bai Jove! old chap,” said Drystayt, for he 
has a most tender heart, “bai Jove, old chap, studai 
as much as you like, but don’t marrai, bai Jove! 
Was talking to my tailah, the other day, had to order 
pair of light trousahs, you know, going to poor old 
Fawssemeet’s funeral—marriage I mean. Know the 
Earl of Fawssemeet ? Ah, decent fellow, but so im- 

: pressionable. Thinks every pretty girl an angel, bai 
Jove! Never saw an angel yet; seen their pictyahs, but never seen 
a pictyah showing one in petticoats. Told Fawssemeet so, bai Jove— 
he told me I couldn’t dissociate the woman from the petticoats, bai 
Jove—doosid funny thing to say to me, eh, what? Another whisky? 
yes, doosid hot ! 

“ Yes, but my tailah, you know—told him I wanted light trousahs, 
going to be best man. Saw kind of smile—said to him: ‘ Ah, yes, 
you think I’m the victim, bai Jove—not at all. A fool no doubt, I own 
it; but not a damfool. Must draw the line somewhere ; draw it at an 
hour-glass with lower half draped in glorified and expensive sack, upper 
half sort of hide-and-seek, head a hat-peg.’ 

“Another whisky ? yes, doosid hot. But my tailah, you know; 
witty beggah, said: ‘ Glad you’re not getting married, my lord; know 
what it means. Good customah, unmarried, comes often, always has 
the best. Then one day asks for pair of light trousahs ; says he is going 
to be best man. Then see nothing of him for two years; then comes 
in and asks for a pair of bags at half-a-guinea!’ True indeed, bai Jove ; 
as I said to Fawssemeet, it’s the husband you can’t dissociate from the 
petticoats . . . another whisky. Doosid hot, isn’t it? Curious 


thing, time I’ve had three or four whiskies, always want anothah ! 
ce 
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Must see specialist about it, Harley Street,eh? . . . But if you want to 
study types of womanhood, bai Jove, why not get my sistah to take you 
in her motah, bai Jove—true sportswoman; pacey, but... 
fine woman ; the last in the world for a fellah to marrai, of course; no 
more bowels of compassion than a hyenah, bai Jove ; doosid fine woman ; 
het, Sart Bios a” 

* * * * * *” * 

I sat by the side of Lady Viin her motor. Aroused by her brother’s 
sapient observations, I was absorbed in the problem of whether she 
had, or had not, a compassionate nature. Eagerly I awaited some 
manifestation which might, once for all, settle this important matter. 

Her ladyship had a bold figure and handsome, hardy face. “I 
like speed,” she said, in her direct manner. The indicator showed 31} 
miles per hour, and, had I not been scientifically absorbed, I might 
have been alarmed. She was busy with the mechanism of the motor, 





““ UNFORTUNATELY THERE WAS AN OLD MAN AHFAD.” 


I with the mechanism of the modern woman’s mind. “I like to do all 
a man can do, and a bit on top,” she said, as she calmly swung round 
a ticklish corner, within an ace of destruction. Unfortunately, an old 
man was in front, hobbling along the road. She rang one second, and 
the next we crashed right over him. 

She turned on a little more speed and muttered, perhaps a little apolo- 
getically : “ Poor old beggar! nearly deaf and half blind—an easy 
death and a blessed release.” 

We dashed over a narrow bridge, just missing the parapet, and 
valsed round another sharp turn and up a little village street. A woman 
standing before a cottage was swept down ere we ‘had time to ring. A 
shade of irritation came over Lady Vi’s face. “These people are 
always in the road—really, you would think it belonged to ther ! ” 

** She won’t be in the road any more,” I remarked, grimly. 
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“ Well, well,” she said, “a poor widow with three children has 
none too good a time; perhaps it is better thus.” 

“ What will become of the poor kiddies ?”’ I ventured. 

“We have institutions to look after them, we are not savages,” 
she said, loftily, and switched another couple of miles on to the pace. 

“What became of the husband ?” I asked. 

“Oh, he. . . he happened to be in the middle of the road when 
I last came round that corner.” 

We dashed down a hill at break-neck speed ; a fly got in her lady- 
ship’s eye, and on her raising her hand to remove it we swerved almost 
into the hedge. A tandem bicycle, ridden by a young man and a young 
woman, happened to have drawn into that side, so we swept them down 
and passed across them in our victorious career. 

Lady Vi showed at last some real emotion. “ I feared those beastly 
bike spokes might injure my tyres,” she said. 

“ But the young couple ? ” I asked. 

“ Honeymooners !” she replied. ‘“‘ Let the poor things pass away 
ere they awaken! Though I do think the man generally has a feeling 
at the altar of what’s in store for him ; somehow he always reminds me 
of the last scene of the chase, when the quarry is handed to the dogs.” 

She jerked on the pace till the speed showed 66? miles per hour. 
To me that terrible machine seemed swaying like a ship at sea, and I 
would fain have called out: “ Steward!” Then dark blots appeared 
on the road; there was a sudden swerve and jerk, and I felt myself 
flying through the air. When, a little later, I looked around me, still 
dazed, I found myself on top ofa hay-rick. Lady Vi was on the next rick. 

** Was that dogs, or children, or what ?” she asked. “ Might have 
been the kiddies of that woman we ran down—ah, poor dears! Life 
could only be grey for them. Shall we see how the machine is ?” 

But there was no more machine for me. As I took the train home, 
two thoughts surged uppermost in my mind: Firstly, that Lady Vi 
certainly had a feeling heart; Secondly, that no punishment would 
ever suit high-speed motorists except flogging. 

* * * * * * 


The above is absolutely veracious. But one strange fact remains 
to add. Next morning my head still reeled from the accident, but, it 
being Sunday, I arose betimes, and, knocking at Drystayt’s door, I told 
him I was off to early celebration. 

“What ! turned Jew, old man? Congratulate you! Bai Jove, 
who’s the milky maid of Israel who hath brought about this thing ? ” 

“Don’t be obscene, Drystayt; this is Sunday.” 

“Saturday, you boundah; wasn’t it Friday last night when you 
insisted on whiskies and sodas till the small hours of the morning, and 
didn’t Perkins and I have a job to get you into bed ? ” 

“It was Friday certainly that you made offerings to Bacchus ; but 
it was Saturday that your sister and I went motoring together.” 

“ Motoring! your bed was motoring, driven by alcohol!” 

He was absurdly wrong; but it proved to be Saturday after all. 
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LORD CHARLES BERESFORD 
IN EGYPT: AN INCIDENT. 


By Franx ScuDAMORE 


S- . T was six o’clock on a glorious July morning when I 


rode through the streets of Alexandria behind Lord 
Charles Beresford and his staff. Lord Charles, it 
should be said, had been placed in charge of the 
policing of the city, and it was in connection with 
the duties thus thrust on him that he was so early 
abroad. 

sa Although not many days had elapsed since the 
bombardment and pillage of the town, the City of Alexandria was be- 
ginning already to lose that aspect of a town of the dead that it presented 
on our first landing. Already a goodly number of natives had.essayed 
to re-enter the town, and although those who presented themselves at 
the guard-houses of the various gates had been subjected to severe 
cross-examination before passes were granted to them, yet it had been 
found impossible wholly to exclude the undesirable element. 

In a great city such as this, with a wide sea frontal and a dry ditch 
on the land side, there were, of course, many places by which ingress 
could be obtained unchallenged. This faculty it was, indeed, that made 
one of the chief difficulties of Lord Charles’s position. We were still 
but a very small force within the city, for but two regiments had as yet 
arrived from Malta to strengthen the Admiral’s hands, and, apart from 
the work of guarding the gates and the walls from possible attack by 
the enemy, there was within the town itself everything to be done in 
order that it might be made once more habitable. 

In many streets, for instance, the gutted houses offered such dangers 
that they had to be entirely destroyed, and in view of the small number 
of men available, the quickest method was found to be the employment 
of the saluting guns. Thus all through the day there was to be heard, 
as it were, the noise of a mimic cannonade. 

Despite the tireless energy and constant vigilance of Lord Charles 
Beresford and his officers, it had been found impossible to put a stop 
to the looting of shops and private dwellings. In the latter, indeed, 
fresh fires were daily found to have been kindled, and the night patrols 
were constantly coming into collision with small parties of skulking 
looters, hurrying away into the rabbit-warren of the native quarters 
laden with spoils. 

So serious had this evil become that the sternest measures of 
repression had been resolved upon. Criers had been sent around the 
town to read, wherever they could find an. audience, a proclamation 
-etting forth that any person caught with loot in his hands or found in 
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proximity to newly-burning houses, would, after due trial, be put to 
death. 

Copies of this document were, moreover, displayed outside all public 
ouildings and guard-houses and in prominent positions all over the 
town. The intimation, however, did not appear to have impressed itself 
mn the native mind, for the cases of incendiarism had notably increased 
since its promulgation, and but two nights back a batch of six thieves 
had been caught red-handed. These men had been summarily tried 
and condemned, and Lord Charles was now on his way to see them 
duly executed. 

The condemned being Mussulmen, it had been decided to entrust the 
execution of the sentence to men of their own faith, and the native 
military bodyguard of the Khedive—now back again at Ras-el-Tin—had 
been deputed for the grim service. The locality selected in order that 
the fullest impression might be created was in the most densely-peopled 
and at the same time the lowest native quarter of the town. It was a 
plot of waste ground near Fort Napoleon, well-known to tourists from 
the fact that “ Pompey’s Pillar ” lay there, as also had lain there for 
many years that monolith known as “ Cleopatra’s Needle,” which now 
adorns the Thames Embankment. 

It was, as I have said, a glorious morning, and poor, stricken Alexan- 
dria seemed to be taking a new lease of life. Already in the great square 
a little street of wooden booths had sprung into being, and enterprising 
tradesmen were briskly engaged in setting forth their goods. Arestaurant 
with canvas walls had developed mushroomlike in the night, and outside 
it, seated on broken chairs before battered tables, numerous Europeans 
of the humbler classes were sipping their morning coffee. 

Most of the refugee ships, it should be said, had discharged their 
passengers as soon as permitted by Sir Beauchamp Seymour to do so, 
and the number of Europeans whose homes were either wholly or partially 
wrecked was very considerable. Outside the chief public buildings were 
grouped patrols of American marines—lent to Lord Charles from the 
U.S. warships Quinneborg and Dispatch. A force of blue-jackets 
newly landed was marching up towards some ruinous quarter 
armed with ropes and grapnels and other needful implements—not 
forgetting a gun for the work of removal of dangerous buildings ; and 
as they swung along, happy and cheerful as usual, whistled a march 
tune in unison. 

A sense of a developing prosperity seemed to be apparent every- 
where around us, and only ourselves of Lord Charles’ party were gloomy. 
Yet we could hardly be otherwise, with the knowledge that the object 
of our ride was to see six human souls hurled into eternity. 

Arrived at the place of execution, we found the Viceregal body- 
guard drawn up in readiness. They numbered some two hundred and 
fifty men, and by directions of the officer in charge they had cleared a 
wide space in the open ground, at one end of which was a high mud, 
wall. In front of this wall six stakes had been firmly planted in the earth, 
for it was here the condemned men were to suffer. 
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The fact of the execution had been widely announced by crier on 
the previous day, and a vast concourse of natives had assembled. There 
were, indeed, many more blue-gowned Fellaheen and black-robed desert 
Arabs than we had believed to be in the city. To all Arabs, indeed, we 
had sternly forbidden admission. The demeanour of the natives was 
fairly peaceable, though they were talking excitedly among themselves 
and all of them appeared to be unarmed, in obedience to the order which 
forbade the carrying of sticks or naboots. 

At the hour arranged, the six prisoners were brought forward from 
a hut where they had been kept under guard, and each, his eyes bandaged 
and his arms and legs bound, was secured to one of the stakes before 
the wall. Then, at a word from the native officer commanding, a firing- 
party of thirty men took up the appointed station which, to the surprise 
of all the Englishmen present, proved to be some seventy-five yards 
distant. 

It was, however, naturally supposed that they would advance at 
the word of command to a more fitting position. What, then, was our 
dismay, when suddenly, in obedience to a crisp order, they raised their 
rifles and fired. 

A gasping cry went up from the throats of the assembled natives. 

From the condemned men there came no sound or movement. 

Not one of them had been touched. 

The native officer, having personally verified this fact, seemed for 
a moment at a loss how to proceed. At a word, however, from Lord 
Charles Beresford’s interpreter, he gave another order, and the firing- 
party advanced some thirty yards. 

Once again the cruel farce was enacted. 

The soldiers fired as best they knew how, and this time with some- 
what better fortune. 

Two of the victims were wounded, one in the knee, and both drooped 
pitifully in their bonds. 

‘Again the native crowd murmured—this time loudly and angrily. 

Those of us who were watching Lord Charles Beresford’s handsome 
face noticed a set look gathering about the mobile mouth which boded 
ill things for the wretched bungler in charge of this butchery. 

For butchery, indeed, it was. 

The firing party reloaded and fired again, and this time two other 
men were hit, the suffering of one being happily ended. 

From the head of the other, however, there spurted a bright fountain 
of blood, at sight of which the crowd, now fully roused, yelled and yelled 
again in furious anger. Lord Charles now called up the officer, and 
spoke to him sternly, with the result that his thirty incompetent execu- 
tioners advanced to within fifteen paces of the hapless wretches at the 
stakes, who were now shivering and trembling, and uttering little heart- 
rending moaning cries. 

Another volley was fired, but the firing-party—and who could blame 
them ?—were by now completely unmanned, and so far as could be seen 
only four of their bullets took any effect,and only one’more man was killed. 
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The dreadful tragedy had reached a point that passed all human 
endurance, the Arab mob roaring execrations against the English as 
butchers of “ the faithful,” ‘weapons now appeared among them, for 
nearly every man had a naboot or a knife concealed beneath his robe. 

The native officer, wholly unnerved, was sobbing like a child, and 
wringing his hands. With a great effort, however, he pulled himself 
together. In obedience to his frenzied gestures, the poor blameless 
butchers of the firing party advanced now to within two-paces of the 
martyrs at the stakes, and in another moment the ghastly business was 
over. 

Over, that is to say,'for six drooping doll-like figures that hung 
ioose-limbed from the timbers by the mud wall. 

For ourselves, it seemed likely that it was just about to begin. 
The natives, justly maddened by the horrible scene which they believed 
they had been summoned—by our proclamation—to witness, were now 
roused to a state of wild ferocity, and almost wholly beyond control. 

The native officer, who had by now completely lost his head and ap- 
peared to be in a state of mazed stupidity, stili made a feeble endeavour 
to do what he conceived to be his duty. He had, indeed, begun to 
give orders to his men to close round our small English party—we 
numbered less than twenty—but at a word from Lord Charles he desisted. 
The alert mind of the English commander had promptly realised that 
any exhibition of weakness on his part would bring about an immediate 
attack, and that so frail a bulwark as would be supplied by the Egyptian 
soldiers would be worse than useless. 

He spoke a few words to this effect to those about him, and thence 
on we all sat our horses in silence and faced the crowd. It was practically 
a contest between the will-power of one strong and fearless man and the 
mad passion of a horde of raging brutes; and the stake in the game was 
the biggest possible—that of life itself. 

The position was thus serious, and each of us, I think, was endea- 
vouring to make a mental calculation as to how best to employ six 
revolver cartridges, when there came a most welcome diversion. 

In the distance, and yet not so very far away, a sudden sound of 
whistling broke through the roaring of the mob. It grew in volume 
and drew nearer. Each of us looked at his neighbour and smiled, while 
the uproar of the native mob fell to a sudden murmuring, and from that 
to silence. 

The position was saved, and, as is so often the case, it was pure 
chance that had befriended us. A strong party of bluejackets, released 
from their dusty labours in the burned out districts, had lost its way 
while en route for the docks, and had somehow got into this wholly native 
quarter. Being very weary, with heavy work, they were, of course, 
whistling in their blithest style. 

In another moment they had swung into the open space before us, 
and as the last bars of ‘“‘ Oh dem golden slippers ” broke off abruptly 
before the surprise of Lord Charles Beresford’s unexpected presence, 
the Arab crowd scattered, turned tail, and melted away. 
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77 WONDER if anyone has yet succeeded in getting up earlier 
1 than the staff of a continental hotel. I have got up fairly 
early on several occasions myself, but have not yet accom- 
plished an earlier rise than that of my chambermaid. Indeed, 
I have been forced to the conclusion that hotel staffs and 
the French peasant never sleep, for there is always some one 
about in a hotel, and invariably a cart on the move in the 
streets just when you are dozing off, even in the quietest 
4 of towns. 
When Mary and I descended to the coffee-room that morning, a coffee-room 
that contained more flies to the square inch than grains of sand on the seashore, 
were we the first to appear on the scene? No. There was Marie the Maid and 
Pierre, who had cut his hand, and, of course, a commercial traveller wearing a blue 
linen overall over his good suit—you can never hope to get up earlier than the 
French bagman—who, without sitting down, took up his bowl of coffee, opened his 
mouth wide, and just poured the contents of the vessel down his throat without, 
apparently, making any effort to swallow. It was, perhaps, the most interesting 
exhibition of absorption that I have yet seen, not even excepting Aunt Jane’s 
solitary attempt to take a phenacetin tabloid without following her usual practice 
of eating it. 

When time is no object, Mary and I give “ Sousa ” a dust-over before starting. 
Of course, it is merely a rite, for, needless to say, he is just as dusty as ever after 
half-an-hour’s run. At Provins there was no time for rites, barring the necessary 
ceremonies with oil and essence cans, the luggage was dumped in the tonneau by 
Jules, the one-eyed hound of the establishment was patted on the head, and, with 
a parting enquiry respecting the best route for Rheims from M. le Proprietor, who, 
if his shadow never grows less will never be the cause of anxiety to his friends so 
far as pining away is concerned, and we were stealing out of the yard, under the 
archway and on to the road that if pursued far enough would eventually lead the 






































wayfarer to Belfort. 
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At about nine o’clock the previous evening, a car had drawn up at the front 
entrance of La Fontaine, and under my bedroom window, and had afterwards 
proceeded to the garage at the back; but, of course, it was none of my business 
(no one can accuse me of undue curiosity), consequently I. cannot say for certain 

what the nature of the car was or the number and sex of its 
passengers.” The latter may have resolved themselves into a Bobby. 
I did not inguire. | : 

When you have left the barracks some distance behind and 
crossed the railway the road to Troyes forks, and you have the 
choice of two routes ; that to the right, pursued by the “ Sousa,” 
leaves nothing to be desired in the way of surface ; while one at least 
of the.views, from the summit of a hill, over a wide-spreading Cham- 
pagne, is wondrous fair. By the way, nervous motorists who pass 

" this way when evening falls should be prepared for a somewhat 
gruesome spectacle on the right of the road—namely, several gibbets set up in 
an extensive field, from which depend corpses twisting and twirling in the breeze. 
When the full light of day is upon them you speedily recognise that the burden of 
the gallows are merely dummies arrayed in old uniforms and stuffed with straw that 
ire evidently used for cavalry exercises, and the effect, though uncanny, is consider- 
ibly less grisly than that which confronts the traveller when the shades of night 
have falien. 

Down the long hill and through avenues of trees with frequent lakelets on - 
either side of the way recalling pictures by Corot; through villages and towns, one 

veritable Swindon in respect to its railway proclivities, then a steady rise toward 
1 church that dominated the landscape for miles, a glance at Smileless Mary, who 
murmurs “ I thought as much,” and then to the grassy wayside with the first punc- 
ture that “‘ Sousa ” has sustained since he ran on shore at Havre. 

I am given to understand that the spectacle of me and Mary “ jacking-up ” 
Sousa was a sight for the gods. I can verily believe it if the gods, as they should 
be, are very fastidious art critics. At the moment, however, when we in company 
with two or three children, who had sprung from nowhere in particular but had 
just materialised, were contemplating the car preparatory to unshipping the Stepney, 
the Humber, which I was beginning to regard as a species of lifeboat of the highway, 
came in sight, and instead of an inglorious entry into Troyes, whose cathedral towers 
and Gallo-Roman circuses (at least, I took them for circuses in the distance, but 
they turned out to be engine-houses) could be discerned a few kilometres away, we 
ran in conscious of the fact that the inner tube had been changed in the incredibly 
short time (ahem !) of forty-five minutes by one who had the poorest opinion of 
people who are obliged to descend to such useful shifts as the extra wheel affords, 
and who described himself as a regular “‘ Dab-chick ” at tyre repairs. 

If necessary, I herewith tender humble apologies to the race of Dab- 
chick. 

There are doubtless many hotels at Troyes, for it has been 
\ town of some importance ever since the days when it gave 
its name to a table of British weights and measures, and without iyi) 
doubt, for they are French hotels, each of its kind is excellent GM 
in its way. But if ] went to Troyes again, I should certainly § 

‘ stay at the hostelry at which we lunched, a hostelry presided 

over by a little lady with a Cupid mouth, a bewitching smile, a tis 
knowledge of English acquired in Staffordshire, and a marvellous capacity for tak- 
ing pains to make her clients comfortable. 

A glance at Troyes Cathedral and its wonderful and numerous stained glass 
vindows, and then onward again by the side of an important canal, and then, when 
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clear of the town, along a highway that simply called upon one to open wide the 
throttle and “ let her go.” 

And we did go, out into a country where vineyards were common objects of 
the wayside, where the undulations no longer resembled rolling downs, but boasted 

an individuality of their own, and where the Seine, no longer a 
majestic river, rapidly decreased in breadth as we advanced 

south. 
It is a very pleasant run that from Troyes in the 
direction of Dijon, and if in places the road surface is 
\ not as perfect as that between Meaux and Provins 
\ _-) (at which town of roses I saw exactly two blooms and 
\-" poor ones at that), it is, at all events, much more 

interesting. 

Whether we should run straight on to Dijon or stop at Chatillon-sur-Seine 
depended on circumstances. A puncture would undoubtedly mean Chatillon, but 
without doubt, Dijon was the more desirable goal, inasmuch as it might mean a 
day, or at least half-a-day gained upon the runaways, who, it must not be forgotten, 
had no idea that we were in pursuit, and had, therefore, no particular reason for 
hurrying. 

My impressions of Chatillon are sketchy. That it is a very pleasant town, 
picturesquely situated, I feel sure, and I also remember feeling certain that it would 
afford a very pleasant resting-place for a night ; but if you asked me to describe it, 
I am afraid that I could not recall much more than a dark green car with a bulgy 
back, a bridge (I think I remember a bridge), a statue (I am not very certain about 
the statue), a hotel of pleasing appearance absolutely plastered over with the signs 
of various automobile clubs, a rising road out of the town and a light railway thereon 
running mile after mile, a light railway upon which trains seemingly ran at very 
infrequent intervals, for we met none throughout its length. 

The country at this point became more hilly than before, and in the mellow 
evening light it fully lived up to its name of the Cote d’Or. Up hill and down dale 
we ran, sometimes on a plateau that seemed of high standing in the world, and some- 
times in a valley to which we descended in the approved zig-zag-hair-pin-turn 
style current in Switzerland. At the summit of one of the eminences the big car 
stopped, and “ Sousa ” likewise, and while the former’s owner removed the bonnet 
of his car and I employed myself in picking a bunch of cornflowers, a red motor 
came sweeping along, the owner of which, when he drew level, sang out in the purest 
American, the good old password of the road, “ Do you require help?” It sounded 
especially kindly there on a French plateau, miles away from anywhere, and as we 
waved him on with a cheery “ No, thank you,” he carried with 
him the automobilists’ benison that he should reach his 
destination without delay. 

What the trouble was did not transpire at the time, but 
that it was of little moment was apparent from the fact that 
no difficulty was experienced in negotiating the climb in and 
out of the beautiful Val Suzon, a lovely spot recalling the 
cliffs of the Wye Valley and the choicest landscapes in Derby- 
shire. 

The run down to Dijon after the climb out of the last- 
mentioned valley will not soon be forgotten by “ Sousa,” who showed a turn of 
speed worthy the imagination of a Surrey policeman. It was getting near lighting-up 
time ; indeed, the electric lights of Dijon could be seen twinkling in the distance ; 
the incline was just right, the road runs past a grass-grown fort and past 
monuments dotted about fields and plantations, recalling the fighting that occurred 
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in the environs of the city in 1870. The dinner gong had sounded. It was a glorious 
purt, and a fitting termination to a splendid day’s run of a hundred and forty- 
seven miles. 

Fitting it undoubtedly was, but it was not the real termination of the run. 
[he transformation scene, as a matter of fact, represented a white-haired darling 
arrayed in black silk and lace descending with stately mien the steps of the Hotel 


a 


‘A JOLLY DANCE You’vVE 
LED ME,’ ”’ 


de la Cloche and hugging a dishevelled and dusty motor-girl, who hurled herse 
into her arms, and murmured “ I hoped you would come, Aunt Jane.” 

“ My darling child, as if you didn’t know that wild motor-’buses couldn’t keep 
me from you if you wanted me,” replied that lady, as she shook hands with Harry 
Delaine, who regarded her with open-eyed amazement, as though my revered aunt 
had dropped from an aeroplane in place of descending upon Dijon in the usual course 


by a train that ran in connection with the boat express that left Charing Cross the 
previous evening. 
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[X.—-DIJON—BEAUNE—THE HEN-RUN OF FRANCE—AND BOURG. 


F< INSIDERING that I had seen Aunt Jane as late as Tuesday 
morning, the day of my departure, and that it was now only 
Saturday night, it was downright wonderful what a lot I 
had to tell her. I think Ishould have gone on talk, talk, 
talking all night had she not pathetically remarked that she 
had not had anything to eat since lunch in the train, and 
that she wanted something more substantial than the ginger 
bread I offered her. 

— And just think of it, when we descended to the hall we 
found Harry waiting for us there. He had been down ages, but had thought it 
would be nicer for us all to dine at one table. He really is the most considerate 
misogynist I have ever met. 

Of course, we were far too late for the table d’hote dinner, but, then, so were 
a crowd of people, including the party who offered help earlier in the evening, 
a handsome English lady with three men whom we passed once or twice en route, 
a lovely lady whom I felt sure was a descendant of a whole series of Belles Nivernais, 
an American, with a sweet-looking wife, touring with a chauffeur, valet, and maid, 
and a fair Parisienne with some exguisite diamond rings and, on the other side of 
the ledger, an insignificant husband. There was no lack of company. 

Aunt Jane is a real brick. Some aunts, perhaps, under the circumstances, 
would have dragged me back to England straight away, but all she said was, ““ Now 
that we have really embarked on a wild goose chase we may as well enjoy ourselves, 
but as for catching up Sir George and Sadie—well! I don’t wish to damp your 
ardour, but——” and she left it at that. I don’t believe that Jeanne Hachette, of 
Beauvais, would have behaved like that to her niece, if she had one ; rather would 
she have given her the stoney glare and shot her into a nunnery. 

Then Harry suggested that as we were in the direction of Aix we should go 
on, as Aix was just the sort of place they would aim for, and as no one seemed to 
think it strange that we, whose object in catching up the runaways was in direct 
opposition to that entertained by Harry, should enter into an alliance with him 
so far as travelling together was concerned, I did not think it necessary to animad- 
vert upon the arrangement. I hate to make myself disagreeable, and, besides, it 
was not ynlikely that the enemy might prove of service in the event of motor 
troubles, and especially for the purpose of changing punctured tubes with lightning- 
and-Dab-chick-like rapidity. 

In Dijon, the most popular evening entertainment apparently consists in 
wandering off to a café and watching the cinematograph show provided free by 
the proprietor, who, recognising the advertising possibilities and attractive powers 
of an entertainment of this character, erects the white sheet upon which the display 
is given in the centre of the road, with the natural corollary that the thoroughfare 
is absolutely blocked to any sort of traffic. 

To the individual who has made up his mind to make one bock last out the 
whole show, the entertainment must make very extensive demands upon his store 
of patience, for the entr’actes are’both numerous and lengthy ; but when, as some- 
times happens, two rival shows are cinematographing for all they are worth in 
close proximity to one another, the crowd that is unhampered by bocks is called 
upon to exhibit remarkable elasticity or capacity for being long drawn out. By 
working one show with another one can enjoy a fairly consecutive, but somewhat 
flickery, evening’s entertainment. 

But, as Aunt Jane remarked after she had witnessed the capture of a child 
by brigands,who finally met their doom amidst quantities of red fire, and a somewhat 
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enigmatical turn representing a shepherdess who had her fortune told by an 
ancient crone who was apparently in a position to show her client a number of the 
incidents that the future had in store for her by a series of moving pictures, “ When 
you have had a wobbly Channel passage and a wobbly day’s journey, a wobbly 
cinematograph show, how- 
ever cheap and however 
entertaining, is not the 
most desirable form of 
amusement to set before 
a maiden aunt who has 
seen her twenty-fifth birth- 
day.” 

When I read in the 
guide book of all the 
objects of interest to be 
seen in Dijon I feel sad. 
After which confession, it 
is perhaps unnecessary for 
me to add that they were 
not for me, and now that 
[ am far away from it I 
feel as though I could have 
spared a few Gallo-Roman 
remains at Senlis for a 
glimpse at the pictures at 
Dijon’s Hotel de Ville. 

As a matter of fact, 
Aunt Jane woke up with a 
bad headache, the result, 
she explained, of watching 
cinematograph pictures 
ifter a rough Channel 
yassage, and, as she calcu- 
‘ated that it would take the 
isp’rin tabloid upon which 
he breakfasted at least ; 
two hours to render her - ; ‘WALKED INTO THE MUDDY WATER 
apable of proceeding by Sa, SOOEET SES. LOVeNEeReS 
motor and immune to the ee ee Pe NR 
effects of an awful ‘dream : 
he had had_in which she imagined she was chased by brigands through a wood, 
ind was rescued by the King of Hearts, who urged her to drink somebody’s 
\ppetiser at seven francs a glass, I decided to hang about the hotel precincts: 

The precincts, by the way, included the garage where Harry and I foregathered 
yt the purpose of overhauling the cars, a duty that had its reward in the discovery 
f the faulty electrical connection that had caused the trouble with the Humber 
he night before. 

It was while we were dusting the cars, sluicing out various portions of the 
nachinery with petrol, carefully cleaning the carburetter, and otherwise treating 
he cars to a veritable spring clean, that a motor ran into the yard, a motor with 
vhose appearance I was all too familiar—the motor of Bobby Van Stickler. 

There was no escape. “Sousa,” though bereit of several coats of dust, could . 
not possibly hope to avoid recognition, and, in any case, it was hopeless to attempt 
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a second flight at that hour of the day. Bobby was no longer sleeping the sleep of 
the unjust, and it would have been most astonishing luck to have got away unseen 
by him. 

“ Why, Bobby, is that you ? ” I said in my sweetest manner, while Harry, who 
was using a heavy spanner at the time, mutely, but vainly, asked permission to 
brain the newcomer. 

“It is,” briefly replied the worthy addressed, “ and a jolly dance you’ve led 

“ce I ? > 

“Rather! Didn’t you tell the old josser at Provins that you were going to 
Rheims ? ” 

“Certainly not! I asked the route to Rheims out of curiosity, but—— 

* Well, I’ve been to Rheims, and——”’ 

‘Tt didn’t come up to your expectations, eh? Hard luck! Let me intro- 
duce you to Mr. Delaine.” 

The men bowed and gave each other a look that scarcely suggested they were 
impressed with one another, and then Bobby took up his tale again. 

“ Whatever induced you to set off at that hour? The cool of the morning ? 
Well, you might have sent me word. . . . Yes,I was at Provins the day before 
yesterday. I arrived rather late from Paris. . . . Yes, the Wheelers are 
there—at least the boys and the old people. . . . Blanche? Oh, Blanche is 
staying with some people somewhere or other. . . Simply couldn’t stand 
Paris in August, so I made an excuse and cut off. . . . Been motoring far in 
this country ?” 

This latter query was put to Harry, and before I could stop him he had care- 
lessly replied, * Arrived Havre last ‘Wednesday, but have taken matters quite 
easily.” 

I knew perfectly well from the look on his face when the word “ Havre” 
was mentioned, that the thought passed through Bobby’s mind, “ Why, Margie 
told me that she landed at Havre on Wednesday herself.” And I am not so sure 
that his thought ended there. 

“I hope Mrs. Baddeley is quite well?” he asked, and there appeared to be 
something of the leading question in his somewhat belated query. 

“ Except for a headache re began. 

“ Then she is here ? ” he broke in eagerly. 

“Why, of course,” I replied, and I was real thankful that dear Avant ee 
was just my aunt by marriage. 

We went out to lunch at a neighbouring restaurant. “ Let us see as much 
of Dijon as possible,” said Aunt Jane, who had got over her headache ; so we made 
a circular tour that comprised a stroll of about one hundred and fifty yards across 
the Place, a glance at a neighbouring picture post-card shop, and the walk back 
tothe hotel. When one is in a Continental town of some importance, it is always 
well to see it thoroughly before departing thence. It is, by the way, wonderful 
how quickly one can do a city with the aid of a shop full of picture post-cards sold 
at “ 45c. par la douzaine.” 

Bobby lunched with us, and was really quite nice and uninquisitive, though 
he got somewhat of a shock when he was confronted by Aunt Jane instead of the 
expected mumsey. Hehad stopped the previous night at Chatillon, and had come 
on to Dijon the following morning, and quite entertained us with his experiences ; 
but when he asked Aunt Jane if he might run down to Bourg in our company, ! 
thought that Harry was about to kick her under the table as a gentle hint that he: 
reply should be an emphatic negative, but with a smile as bland as that of the 
Heathen Chinee, she replied, “‘ Why only to Bourg? Why not to Aix or further?” 


9 
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And Bobby was so set up that I rather expected Harry to go straight to the Garage 
and prod the Darracq’s tyres with the fork he held in his hand. 

Before leaving Dijon and the hall porter, who, while the cars were being un 
loaded the previous night, remarked, apropos of nothing, that he thought he had 
never seen a finer front in all his life, a statement that it afterwards transpired had 
reference to the facade of the hotel, we paid a visit to the Cathedral, but when 
Harry saw that a christening was imminent, he had a panic lest the infant should 
want to kiss him, and dragged us all from the building. At least, that is what i 
believe was the cause of his hasty retreat, though he said it was because he didn’t 
like the idea of people sight-seeing when a service was impending, and that we 
should never get to Bourg before nightfall if we didn’t hurry. 

The road to Bourg, let it be said at once, is like driving through a chicken run. 
The traveller on the Continent, who lunches and dines off poulet and is confronted 
by omelettes at every meal, wonders how it is done ; but when he has passed through 
that fowl-infested district he wonders no longer. The place is alive with chickens 
and, unfortunately, they are afflicted for the most part with suicidal mania that 
compels them to hurl themselves across the road in front of motor-cars. That we 
did not massacre a single fowl during that ninety-four mile run speaks volumes for 
the care with which we drove, but the wear and tear on nerves ahd tyres was nothing 
short of appalling. 

After running mile after mile through famous vineyards, a progression that some 
wit has described as resembling a journey through a wine merchants’ list, we reached 
the town bearing the familiar name of Beaune, where thefe is a remarkable hospital, 
iounded by one Nicholes Rollin, mid-way through the fifteenth century. 

Henry James, in his ‘‘ Little Tour,” dwells upon the subject of the hospital at 
Beaune, and to him I must refer you for details. Let it suffice, so far as I am con- 
cerned, to say that I have never observed a more peaceful scene than that which 
presented itself that Sunday afternoon, when we entered the inner courtyard, witk 
its quaint arcades, its picturesque well, and its crowd of convalescents, among 
whom the noble ladies who act as nurses passed to and fro, arrayed in the white 
silky garments they don when summer comes to banish the black garb they wear 
at allother seasons of the year. To be ill at any time is far from pleasant, but 
there are undoubtedly worse things than convalescing at that veritable oasis of 
peace, the beautiful hospital at Beaune. 

On restarting, a friendly soldier was most voluble in his directions, but we 
somehow missed the right turn, and it was by a somewhat ordinary highway that 
we proceeded to Chalons-sur-Saone, a town of some importance, but through which 
we passed without stopping. A town boasting a statue, of course, and likewise a 
bridge ; a bridge of fine proportions and funny little obelisks like Cleopatra Needles 
in miniature at intervals along its parapets. 

It was Sunday, and Chalons was out for the day. It thronged the roads, it 
rendered the bridge almost impassable, and it tempted the finny inhabitants of the 
Saone with innumerable tit-bits at the end of countless hooks. The fish of the Saone, 
however, were apparently proof to temptation ; at all events, we saw none of them 
fall victims thereto. Slowly we passed through the holiday crowd that extended 
like a comet’s tail out into the country beyond, and gradually grew less dense as we 
advanced, and presently we were running along a road through an avenue of trees, 
on either side of which industrious fishermen plied their art in any pond that pre- 
sented itselt, and boasted about a gallon and a half of water. 

It was while we were running past this chain of exaggerated puddles, the Misoga- 
nist leading, Bobby following, and Aunt Jane, Mary and myself pounding along 
behind, our original formation, ourselves in the middle, having got disarranged in 
Chalons, that Bobby rose several points in my estimation. A youthful fisherman 
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of about ten summers fell from a hurdle into the water and Bobby without hesita- 
tion pulled up his car, ran back to the place walked into the water up to his knees, 
and brought the adventurous angler to shore. Of course, it meant nothing but a 
wetting, and not much of a wetting at that, but as Aunt Jane put it, “‘ Whena young 
man immaculately arrayed walks into.a muddy pond to pull out a small boy who 
won’t lose anything except dirt by his contact with the water, you may be sure 
that he is not absolutely bankrupt in good feeling. I feel sure, Margie, that if that 
boy was put on the right road there would be the making of a man about him 
yet.” Who knows? 

By the time Bobby and ‘“‘ Sousa”? were once more threading their way 
through the long-drawn-out hen-run, Number One was kilometres in advance, but 
we reunited at a spot where the main road was closed during alterations and repairs 
to a bridge which necessitated a detour on our part, and it was in a fairly compact 
body that we descended as the sunset bathed the landscape as far as the distant 
hills of the Juras ina rich mellow light such as one so rarely meets with off a 
picture post-card. 

Bourg-en-Bresse, I believe, is a watering-place, and, presumably, it is not with- 
out claims to popularity; but what the visitors do when it rains, apart from sit 
in their bedrooms, we never discovered. Fortunately for us, the weather was per- 
fection, and we were able in the absence of a drawing-room in the hotel, in the 
fashion that is so truly French, to seat ourselves on the side-walk after dinner 
under the canopy of Heaven and engage in more or less sweet converse—the less 
from Harry, who appeared to be trying to live up to his character. 

It was while we were thus occupied that from some distant but busy haunt of 
men there proceeded sounds that were not untuneful. According to Aunt Jane 
they were produced by an orchestra entirely composed of jews’-harps ; Harry was 
assured that the melody represented the efforts of a glee club ; Bobby asked what 
was wrong with his theory of a comb and paper band ; I plumped for an olian 
harp, memories of the old castle at Baden-Baden recurring to my mind; while 
Mary, on being interrogated later on, said it recalled to her the bonny pipers o’ 
Peebles—which, as Harry remarked, was rough on Bourg. 

Different detachments of us went at various times to locate the sounds, but 
the plaintive notes had awakened the echoes on several occasions ere Harry and I 
ran them to earth at a cabaret round a block of buildings to the left and found 
that they were produced by a couple of chasseurs whose horns were of the curly 
variety that wind round the performer’s body like brass boa constrictors, and the 
sweet music discoursed was a fanfare or coup de grace, or whatever the composition 
is called when the quarry dies the death. 

It was while we were on“one of these excursions that Harry asked, “ Is this 
circus going on for long? ” And when I replied that as far as I knew the cabarets 
were bound to close some time, he appeared quite annoyed. How could I know, 
without any context, that he referred to the procession of three cars ? Seemingly 
he regards two as the maximum number of cars that should travel in company, 
and when I suggested that it was always open to any of the party to go his or her, 
own way,he actually accused me of wanting to be rid of him,which was very vnfair, 
considering that my great idea was to keep him from gaining any advantage over 
me by confronting the runaways before I had seen.and given my consent and moral 
support. 

It is at times a great advantage being a girl, especially when you are engaged 
in a conversation with a young man who is inclined to be somewhat difficile. You 
have only to drop the subject of conversation with the same completeness as you 
drop a pin down the well at Carisbrooke Castle when you wish to hear the echo of 
the splash or gauge the depth, or something silly of that sort, and the odds are ten 
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‘* © WHEREAS WHAT?’ I QUERIED.’ 


to one that he will be-tempted to air his grievance again, in the which event it will 
be strange indeed if victory of the most complete description does not remain with 
you. Now Harry had no real grievance, though he appeared to find one in the 
presence of the third car, but he returned to the fray with the ardour of a moth to 
the candle and pretended, just because I had taken an after-dinner stroll down the 
deserted street with Bobby, that I was about to take him into our ‘confidence 


respecting the real object of our tour. 
DD 
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** T understood,” he said, with concentrated bitterness, ‘‘ that this affair was 


to be kept private, whereas——”’ 
“‘ Whereas what ? ” I queried, conscious that my attitude was as unassailable 


as the North Pole. 

‘* Whereas I see you going off with this fellow, just as though he enjoyed every 
right to your confidence, was your best friend and your sole support and stay. You 
stopped behind at that place near Chalons—I suppose to offer your meed of admira- 
tion at his reckless bravery. Yov sit next to him at dinner, and hardly speak to 
anyone else. You s 

And then Aunt Jane appeared on the scene, and we bore each other off to our 
bedrooms, and my last glimpse of Harry that night (apart from the tip of his 
cigarette from my window) showed me a somewhat pallid young man wearing 
the kind of pained look that might possibly be the corollary of over-indulgence 
in ice pudding. 

Of course, he was very silly, not to mention childish and rude ; but I rather 
suspected that he was sorry he had behaved in such a ridiculous fashion as soon 
as he had spoken, so, as I hate to let the moon go down on my wrathful 
indignation, and loathe to see a fellow-creature suffer unnecessarily, I sent Mary 
down with a message and presently heard her say, “‘ With Miss Margie’s com- 
pliments, and the dose is written on the bottle.” And, can you believe it, but I 
have never seen that bottle of soda-mints from that day to this, and it was a new 
bottle, too. 

When, by the way, I asked Mary what Harry had said when she delivered my 
message, she replied, “* Just ‘Thanks,’ and ‘ Can you lend mea prayer-book, Mary ?’ 


And mea Presbyter, too!” I told Mary to put mine upon his dressing-table. I 


had not credited Harry with such deep religious feeling. 
And so to bed, with the sound of a last fanfaré from the horns of the gallant 


chasseurs ringing in my ears, a farewell that was followed by a wonderful silence, 
only broken when the sense of hearing became attuned to it by the splash of water 
falling in the basin of a distant fountain. 
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LIVERPOOL 


AND THE 


“TLAURENTIC” 


Y first visit to Liverpool occurred some time in the 
neighbourhood of 1890, when the “ Teutonic,” with 
her ten thousand tons, was the pride of the ocean. 
That was nearly twenty years ago and when, on 
the evening of April 26 last, I found myself 
in Liverpool for the second time, I had to take 
on board a pilot—not, as one might suppose, 

Set mis} because the dinner on the train was so good, though 
venue hat may have contributed toward the general effect, but 
maialy because I discovered that I was in a strange city. Twenty 
years makes a difference to the scenery and geography of a town, 

As my pilot and I left the gates of the North Western Hotel the 
hour was late, and the enormous shape of Saint George’s Hall was only 
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half visible as a vague 
rectangular mass of 
gloom, too huge to be 
illuminated by the in- 
tense glare of the arc 
lamps. 

We made our way 
through crowded 
streets down to the 
landing stage, which, 
I must inform you, 
in case you aré un- 
familiar with the 
wonders of Liverpool, 
is a most remarkable 
piece of engineering. 
It is a platform of 
tremendous length— 
supported by innu- 
merable steel buoys 
—I would tell you 
exactly how many hundreds of yards long it is if I remembered; at 
any rate it is long enough to accommodate alongside, at any stage of 
the tide, dozens of steamers at the same time, including the largest 
liners of the Atlantic. There are waiting rooms, bookstalls—where 
the Ipter may be purchased, eating places, police stations, and all 
the complex machinery necessary to let through the undesirable 
alien, to keep out that dangerous fellow, ex-president Castro, and to 
facilitate the exportation of those able-bodied natives of ours who 
realise the difference between sane and insane government; but* lo! 
I become political, forgive me! 

One defect the landing stage has, which no doubt Liverpool the 
progressive will wipe away as soon as they see this, namely, the various 
offices upon the stage ought to be roofed by a continuous promenade, 
so that the genial “ rubber neck” (as our Yankee cousins aptly term 
such persons as myself, who go to stare) may observe at his ease without 
causing wreckage by anchoring in the fairway. 

Well, it was a very impressive sight that we saw as we 

stood upon the landing stage at half past eleven, looking across the 
glassy black water of the Mersey toward the twinkling lights of 
Birkenhead a mile distant—perhaps more. That is a proper river, the 
Mersey. 
A good many readers of the IpteR who do not know the 
Mersey, will know what the effect is like when I compare it to the 
effect of the lights of Detroit, Mich., U.S.A., seen from the Canadian 
side. 

On ,this night, the lights seemed suspended in space, for the sky 
was as black as the water ; so black that no definite shapes were visible 
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Liverpool and the “ Laurentic ” 


at all. The swift ferry boats were represented only as a little-company 
of shooting stars accompanied by an occasional mysterious gleam from 
the disturbed water. As my gaze wandered along the line of a million 
lights I became aware of an interruption in their continuity, a long 
gap topped by a more regular line of lights. 

** What is that?” I asked my companion, a laconic person. 

“ ¢Laurentic.? New White Star. Triple Screw. Canada. Sails 
Thursday. Maiden voyage. *Bout 15,000 tons.” 

Now it was the “Laurentic” that I was here to see for the 
sake of those many IpLER readers who want to know the latest 
thing in connection with Canada. So, next morning, I went aboard 
in the little “‘ Magnetic,” to see how nearly she came up to expecta- 
tions. 

I find some difficulty as I write in refraining from using all my 
space to describe some one of those little unessential details of which the 
ship is full, which add so much to the pleasure and comfort of those 
who can appreciate little things, which, in fact, make all the difference 
between a warm welcome effect and that cold discomfort which 
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characterises the living quarters of so many ships. Forinstance, the front 
door—I’m sure I don’t know the nautical term, but I refer to the double 
oaken door by which we entered the vessel; whatever its name may 
be, it is a gem of design. The upper panels consist of.a grille of orna- 
mental bars through which the waves look delightfully cool and 
refreshing, unless it is very rough, and then the whole aperture is closed 
by a great steel door. However, this is not an architectural journal, 
so I must get on. 

When last I crossed the ocean, the cramped little companionways 
and passages were carpeted with ribbed rubber, ugly and grey and 
generally objectionable; to-day the companions are great spacious 
hotel-like landings, with=roomy staircases and—in this case—a lift as 
well; the correct thing for floors seems to be rubber tiling of excellent 
design, and every bit as “ non-skid” as the old ribbed rubber. In 
most of the public rooms the floors are of wood blocks, most pleasing 
to contemplate—there I go again. 

When last I crossed the ocean—which, as I remarked before, is not 
so very long ago—if one wanted to indulge that vicious habit of smoking, 
it was necessary to navigate a portion of open deck that might be nice 
and sunny, but might, on the contrary, be exceedingly slippery and 
blowy—not to mention the sporting chance of a thorough soak 
from a friendly wave. To-day, one passes through baize doors and 
into a little corridor, heated by a radiator, and so to the smoking- 
room. 


The “Laurentic’s” little drawing-room particularly took my 
fancy ; I call it little 


merely relatively to 
the lounge, which is 
the great rendezvous. 
The drawing-room— 
or, as they prefer to 
call it, reading room 
—is a Robert Adam 
room, all in white, 
with a little Chippen- 
dale clock ticking 
away on the mantel- 
piece, for there is a 
fireplace with “ cosy 
corners ” on each side 
protected from 
draughts by plate- 
glass screens. There 
are little leaded win- 
dows opening upon 
thedeck. To me, this 
room was the best 


thing on board, by far. 
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The dining saloon is the largest apartment, of course. There are no long 
tables. That idea, I am told, is quite out of date; the tables are all 
small, and round or square, accommodating from four to eight or nine 
persons. In the evening when the little electric table lamps are lit 
the effect is quite fairy-like. There is a feature in the saloon which I 
refuse to call a “well,” as the unromantic White Star people call it ; 
the middle portion of the saloon is two stories high, and across one 
end of this portion passes a landing of the main stairway—one can 
look therefrom into the saloon through plate-glass windows; but 
the main point about the feature is a perfectly deiicious and 
enticing minstrels’ gallery across the other end, from which a small 
orchestra gently discourses the ‘‘ Merry Widow” and Beethoven at meal 
times. 

One sad thing occurred to me on board the “ Laurentic ”’—the 
losing of a bet is always a depressing affair. Another man and myself 
wandered by some chance in among the second-class staterooms before 
we had seen those of the first cabin. He said they were second-class. I 
hazarded some such phrase as “ liar,” for had I not crossed the Atlantic 
ten times? He was right; but the fact remains that the second-class 
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accommodation of this ship is identical, as far as I can see, with the. 
first-class accommodation of a few years ago ! 

As to the first-class staterooms which {I saw later on, they 
are rank luxury; there are electric heaters and all that sort of 
thing ! 

., By no means the ledst interesting apartment on board was the 
Marconi cabin perched away up high above the madding crowd. Here 
two patient mortals relieve each other from watch to watch all through 
the voyage, keeping the lonely vessel in touch with the distant world 
(isn’t that happily ‘put ?). We called upon them suddenly to pass 
several méssages ashore, and they did it without a murmur—“ semper 
fidelis ” you know, or words to that effect. 

I would like to say a lot about a happy half hour in the engine 
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room, but space forbids. The “ Laurentic” embodies an interesting 
experiment, namely, the combination of the turbine with the recipro- 
cating engine. There are two sets of four cylinder triple expansion 
engines driving the port and starboard propellers, while a third 
screw in the middle line and further astern is actuated by a low-pressure 
turbine utilising the exhaust steam from the reciprocating engines. 
The “Laurentic’s” sister, the “ Megantic,” will be without the 
turbine and third screw, so the engineering world is looking to the 
relative performances of these two vessels with more than ordinary 
interest. 

There are some who will look at the single funnel and two masts 
of the “ Laurentic,” who will regaid her 14,900 tons and will sniff and 
say “‘ Pooh,” and that sort of ting, adding: “ Why, the ‘ Adriatic’ 
is twice her size.” Well, if it comes to that, the “ Olympic” and 
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“Titanic,” when finished, will displace 45,000 tons each, or more than 
three times her size !—the largest ships afloat. But the “ Titanic ” can- 
not get up to Montreal, nor can the “ Adriatic”; in fact the “ Laurentic” 
is the largest ship that can navigate the St. Lawrence as far as Montreal. 
*¥As I write she is approaching the end of her maiden voyage. 
only wish I were on board. 
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“BY MOUNTAIN, STREAM, AND SEA” 


By Rosert Barr 





WONDER if any writer has ever paid a tribute 
to the pleasures of ignorance. I do not mean 
besotted, brutish illiteracy, but the kind of super- 
ficial knowledge of which an ordinary person 
like myself carries a large stock. Not the lack 
of cognisance which the poet Gray referred to as 
he gazed on that seat of learning known as 
Eton : 



































Where ignorance is bliss, 
Tis folly to be wise. 


I mean the ignorance of a man who yet has sufficient sense to welcome 
information if it does not come upon him in too great an avalanche. 
Knowledge in moderation is what he wants ; not in bales or bulky parcels. 
Just imagine how all interest must cease when a man knows every- 


thing! I feel certain that I am much happier than an Oxford don, 
or than George Bernard Shaw, because day by day I am unexpectedly 
learning something. The world is still full of surprises for me. 

Take, for instance, what happened to me the other week, when, 
through unenlightenment regarding my route, I expected to endure 
a long and weary railway journey, and then, to my surprise, found myself 
being wafted through Paradise, as if a pair of aeroplanic white wings 
had suddenly sprouted from my shoulders. 

The train travelled through a valley which in these summer days 
presented to me woodland hills and rushing streams so heavenly in their 
beauty that nothing less than the pen of Thomas Hardy would have been 
adequate to describe them. The thought that all this lay within a few 
hours of England, and that nobody knew anything about it, impressed 
itself upon me ; gave me a sort of temporary monopoly of Eden regained. 

Now, when I come on a little nugget of knowledge [ like to share it, 
but my only fellow passenger was a middle-aged priest, who contemplated 
the flying panorama with sombre eyes and serious, intellectual face. 
Those sad eyes, however, could twinkle with grave humour when he 
encountered a headlong, unlearned person, as I was to find out a few 
moments later. 

“ This,” I cried with enthusiasm, “is the most romantic valley I 
ever saw. I have travelled a good deal, but nowhere did I encounter 
so charming a vale. This is great good luck. I shall make it known to 
the world. I will write to the newspapers about it, and describe its merits 
in the magazines.” 
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The faintest possible flicker of a smile softened the stern look on 
the good man’s face. 

“In doing that,” he said, quietly, “ you will follow a most notable 
example, for the poet Moore sang its praises before you were born.” 

“ Great Scott ! ” cried I, although I should have said“ Great Moore.” 
“You don’t mean to say this is the Vale of Ovoca, the most celebrated 
valley in the world ? ” 

“Yes,” replied the priest, with that twinkle in his eye which I have 
already —_—_ of, “in a few minutes we will pass the Meeting of the 
Waters of which the poet wrote,” and my fellow passenger murmured, 
more to himself than to me, the lines : 

‘‘* There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 
Oh! the last rays of feeling and life must depart, 
E’er the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart. 

Of course, the joke was on me, but I-never mind a little thing like 
that, as would distinguished persons, who are so choke full of information 
that they have lost the power of laughing at *hemselves. 

It came about in this way. I had not started out to see Ireland 
at all, but being grievously tormented of a Budget, I determined to 
visit Wales, and learn if they were nourishing any more Lloyd Georges, 
who later in life will fall upon us, hip and thigh, and I thought if I could 
eliminate a few of them without attracting the attention of the police, I 
should be doing poor old harassed England a service, even if its benefactor 
remained for ever unknown. The Normans were wise when they built 
a line of strong castles all along the marshes between England and Wales, 
and forced Taffy to stay in his own country. The Normans weren’t 
taking any risks. But the Normans have sadly degenerated in these 
days, for there is Sir Henry Norman, M.P., who is a-supporting of the 
Welshman in his harrying of us. I shall say nothing at this time of my 
visit to Wales until I recover from the sad reflections which that journey 
evoked. 

For example, three of us engaged a motor car, to visit the castles 
of Carew, Pembroke and Manorbier. ; 

The first staggering item was the increased price we had to pay for 
petrol, and my pleasure at seeing the three castles was dashed by the 
fact that a tobacco of that name had increased in price a halfpenny 
an ounce, so I resolved to depart from turbulent Wales, and journey across 
the blue to peaceful Ireland, which, it is said, we over-tax. It was 
refreshing to reach a country that we take advantage of, because the 
inhabitants are a calm, slumberous people, with an affection for us so 
strong that it would embarrass anyone but a thick-skinned Britisher. 

Leaving this part of wild Wales, innocent Ireland is reached from 
Fishguard by means of the new turbine steamers belonging to the Great 
Western Railway Company. They charged me fifteen shillings for a 
first-class ticket, good for two months (Fishguard to Rosslare, return), 
and there is no fault to be found with that, for the boats are as luxurious 
and comfortable as the best Atlantic liners. Indeed, their third-class 
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accommodation is so good that it makes a Scotchman regret he has gone 
to the unnecessary expense of buying first-class transport. Nevertheless, 
the tourist who adopts this shortest route between England and Ireland 
will be wise if he purchases a through ticket from the point in England 
where he starts, for in buying my accommodation piecemeal, I found that 
the Irish railways put restrictions on the local traveller which are not 
used against the foreigner. 

The more I travel on railways, the plainer I see that I never would 
make an acceptable traffic manager. I should go against all the present 
traditions, and treat everyone alike ; and if I were compelled to favour one 
class at the expense of another, I should give the preference to those 
people who lived along the line of road—with whom, in other words, I 
was brought into business relations every week in the year—and not to the 
foreigner with his nose in the air, who thinks he ought to have the earth 
presented to him on a silver salver because he has bought a round-trip 
ticket at a reduction for taking a quantity of mileage. I should treat 
him kindly, of course, but I’d get all I could out of him, because I was 
not likely ever to see him again. Indeed, my action as railway manager 
would be along the lines laid down by an Englishman I know, who spent 
twenty years in America, thus learning the language of the people. He 
has a brother who is a tailor in London. A well-to-do American came 
over on a visit to this country, and the Yankee-ised Englishman gave 
the tourist a letter of introduction to his brother, which read as follows : 
“Dear Tom,— ‘ ' 

“ This will introduce you to my friend Silas Perkins, who wishes to have half-a- 
dozen suits of clothes made during his stay in London. Please give him the most favour- 
able terms, and, in fact, treat him as you would me. 

“Your affectionate brother, 
* Bi.” 

The American presented this letter, and was duly measured for 
the clothes, but the tailor seemed distraught and absent-minded. Finally 
he said to the traveller :-— 

“T understand the letter you have brought perfectly, but Bill 
sent me privately a communication that is quite incomprehensible.” 

** Show it to me,” said the American, “ and I’ll translate it.” 

Here is a facsimile. 

“Dear Tom,— 
‘ Silas Perkins, of this town, will present a letter from me. He’s rich ; soak him! 
““Ever yours, 
“Ba. 

This meant, of course, “ Get all you can out of the stranger,” which 
is a most excellent everyday precept. 

Rosslare is a deep-water harbour, safe and commodious. The 
Great Western steamers are too large to float alongside the wharfs of 
Wexford town, so the company had to construct a harbour of its own. 
On the great granite pier at Rosslare I bought a return ticket for Dublin, 
and trouble began immediately after. 

Such a thing as anger being totally unknown in Ireland (the real 
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lotus-island), there is little wonder that for the moment I practically para- 
lysed the activities of the Dublin and South Eastern Railway, and, indeed, 
were it not for the courtesy of the local officials and their desire to make 
my way smoother than the road-bed of the South Eastern, there is no say- 
ing what might have happened. 

The contest began mildly enough. Consulting a time-table, I found 
that a train left Wexford for Dublin at six-ten, and reached the capital 
a little before eleven o’clock at night. I therefore said to myself :— 

“‘T will discover somewhere. on the way an attractive rural spot, 
and stop there before it becomes dark, arriving at Dublin in daylight 
to-morrow morning.” 

So I said to a ticket inspector : 

“I am not going through to Dublin to-night. Can you recommend 
a place that possesses a comfortable hotel, where there is a stream, if 
possible, and a water-mill with a moss-grown wheel, in the midst of hills, 
or else by the shore of the sea, especially if there is a fine, sandy beach, 
and a nice little cove with clear water, where I may take a header in the 
morning ? ” 

“Bless my soul,” cried the astonished Irishman, “is that all you 
want ? Would you like to be elected to a club, and do you desire golf 
links adjoining, with a flip-flap and an international exhibition, together 
with a casino and a popular concert to wind up the evening, and perhaps 
a music-hall to drop in to, when you are tired of other amusements. 
Where do you think you are, anyway? They should never have let you 
get. away from London.” 

“T slipped off unbeknownst to them,” said I, “ but really I'll be 
quite satisfied if I find a decent tavern somewhere between here and 


Dublin before darkness sets in.” 
“Then,” he said, “ I’d recommend Rathdrum. Let me see your 


ticket.” 
Being a ticket inspector, looking at tickets was his business, so I 


showed it to him. 

“Oh,” he demurred, “ you can’t stop off on that. It’s not good 
beyond the one day. Of course, you can return any time within two 
months, but you must reach Dublin with this ticket to-night.” 

I here handed down a decision regarding the management of the 
Dublin and South Eastern Railway in language that I should hesitate 
to print in this blameless magazine, but I soon found I was barking 
up the wrong tree. The inspector belonged to the Great Southern Rail- 
way, and anything libellous regarding a rival road did not seriously affect 
him. I learned that I would not encounter real officials of the South 
Eastern until I reached peaceful Wexford, several miles to the west. 

At Wexford station I had some little time to wait before the Dublin 
train started, and, rolling up my sleeves, I proceeded to annihilate the 
station-master, who proved to be a stalwart, good-natured man, and 
listened to my denunciations with complacency. 

“Ts it true,” I demanded, “ that the Dublin train runs through 
a place called Shillelagh ? ” 
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“Tt is not,” he replied. 

“The time-table says it does.” 

“* It does not,” he declared with emphasis. “ Shillelagh is on a branch 
line. You change trains at Woodenbridge, and run through Tinahely 
to the terminus of Shillelagh.” 

“Is Tinahely where Tim Healy lives ? ” 

“It is not,” said the station-master. “So you’re going to visit 
Shillelagh ?” he added. 

“For the purpose,” I proclaimed, “ of entering the celebrated 
| wood, cutting for myself a stick that bears the world-renowned name, 
and with it obliterating the management of the South Eastern Railway 


































when I reach Dublin.” ; 
“What will you do that for?” asked the mild station- 
master. 
“‘ Because, in the manufacture of tickets, they use a paste-board | 
so defective that the forward half lasts only six hours. Now, according ; 
to law, a railway ticket should endure four times that long.” ; 
‘It grieves me to hear what you say, for Ireland is the most law- , 
abiding country in the world, and anything approaching violence is ‘ 
abhorrent to a Wexford man. What is it exactly you want to do besides 1 
murdering the management?” the station-master enquired in the ‘ 
most conciliatory tones. t 
“I wish to stop to-night at Rathdrum, and go on to Dublin in the ‘ 
morning.” t 
“Then why don’t you do it?” t 
“‘ Because they threatened to have me arrested under the Coercion . 
Act if I make any such attempt.” 
“Let me see your ticket,” said the station-master. P 
He took it into his office, and there wrote a few hieroglyphics P 
on it, J 
“ Now,” he said, “ you can stop at Rathdrum a week if you of 
like.” d 
A soft answer and a kindly action turneth away wrath. 
It amazes me that the town should have ever have got the name of be 
“ Fighting Wexford.” In that wonderful novel, “ The Wood of the pr 
Brambles,” by Frank Mathew, one of the characters, Theophilus Con- a 
sidine, says :— 
“T like the people of Wexford. They are so innocent and kindly a 
and dangerous.” me 
Whoever visits Wexford and the beautiful country to the north of = 
it, as far as that picturesque, hill-top town, Enniscorthy, at whose feet “a 
runs the crystal clear river Slaney, should possess himself of the book - 
I have mentioned, “The Wood of the Brambles.” After reading its of 
thrilling pages he will understand the word “ dangerous ” as applied to pe 
the people of Wexford. th 
The journey from Wexford to Dublin unfolds a variety of scenic of 






attractions that would require a volume adequately to describe, and 
the genius of George Borrow to do justice to its manifold beauties. From 
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the moment the train pulls out of the somewhat dingy station of Wexford 
until it enters the much more imposing terminus at Dublin, there is not 
a dreary mile along the whole route. 

We run first along the western bank of a broad estuary, which one 
expects to come to an end before the train has proceeded for many minutes. 
Such, however, is not the case, for it is to bear us pleasant company 
for a long distance. Sometimes it is hidden briefly from sight as we 
dash through a section of forest, then we follow its shore again. Its 
eastern bank, never rising to any considerable height, is often well wooded 
to the water’s edge, and above the tree-tops one stately mansion after 
another shows its roof, and now and then there appears the square or 
round tower built of grey stone which marks the remains of a feudal 
stronghold. Lush meadows of an almost unbelievable green come down 
to the margin of the blue water, and life is given to the placid picture 
by the fishermen throwing overboard coils of net from small boats, 
each containing two or three men. Then there is frequently to be seen 
the big sail of a slow-moving barge. Long, spidery wooden bridges 
cross the estuary at intervals, each with a roof-like draw-bridge in the 
centre, whose two leaves rise up to allow the barges to pass between. 
When at last the estuary comes to an end, we run alongside the rapid 
river Slaney, which enters into it, and dashing through a tunnel, we cross 
the river and come to a stand at Enniscorthy station, on the low plain, 
with the whole picturesque town of Enniscorthy spread out before us to 
the south in the most spectacular manner along the top of its high hill, 
the centre of the picture being a great and worthy church, and conspicuous 
to the west of it, the new house of the priest, as grand as a bishop’s 
palace. The comparatively flat scenery through which we have 
passed is pastoral in its beauty, and forms, say, one-third of our 
journey. 

The second-third is composed of that delectable valley which required 
the talent of a poet like Mooreto make jt tamous. The hills are high and 
densely wooded, sometimes closing us in until it seems as if the winding 
train could never find a way-out. All along we have the entertaining 
company of the brawling, singing river, and in one instance the very spray 
of a silvery bridal-veil waterfall sprinkles in upon us through the open 
window. 

The third section of scenery differs as completely from the first two 
as they differ from one another. The railway strikes eastward to the 
sea-coast, clinging to the huge cliffs where it can, and penetrating into 
tunnels when there is no foothold outside. The traveller enjoys a suc- 
cession of pictures of little rock-bound bays, and he looks down into 
water of the most transparent green. The road here is like that section 
of the Riviera railway that passes along the Esterel mountains, hanging 
over the Mediterranean between St. Raphael and Cannes. Indeed, 
the similarity is further enhanced by the fact that when we get clear 
of the cliffs, we see tall and beautifully shaped mountains to the west, 
and then we stop at seaside towns that for romance of situation may 
well compare with the Mediterranean resorts of Southern France. 
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Few cities in the world possess such attractive suburbs as those of 
Dublin. Kingstown, with its ornate pavilion, reminds one of 
Trouville, while Bray, further south, is called the 
Brighton of Ireland, although, in my opinion, 
it has Brighton beaten to a frazzle, 
as my friend. Theodore 
Roosevelt recently 
remarked. 


Railway 

along the 

Cliffs at 
Bray Head. 
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